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By LAND, SEA, and AIR, millions of gallons of 
high-octane gasoline are going to our 
fighting men. 

The fighting gasoline our armed forces 
are getting today is better gasoline than 
anything ever offered to car owners in 
pre-war years. From both quantity and 
quality standpoints, it represents the best 
part of the American petroleum indus- 


Ethyl is a 


trade mark name. 


try’s production—plus most of the Ethyl 
fluid being manufactured. 

But some fine day the Army and Navy 
will say it’s safe to cut back on military 
production. Then it will be your turn to 
get all the Ethyl you want and better 
Ethyl than ever before . . . gasoline that 
will bring out the best performance of 
any car—pre-war or post-war. 


CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 
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She locks up grease 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


1 Y Grrcrssae of airplane parts are 
being shipped to every fighting 
front in the world. But the slightest 
corrosion from sea air or rust will ruin 
them. So they’fe dunked in heavy oil. 
But then when the parts are 
wrapped, this oil seeps out of oil holes 
and other openings, attacks and ruins 
the packaging material. With covering 
gone, the metal is exposed to rust and 
ruin. To keep the oil éx the part, elab- 
orate plates and caps over oil holes 
were necessary—time and skilled labor 
were wasted. 
Moroseal--Reg. T.M. 


A parts manufacturer had seen an 
advertisement about Koroseal, the B. 


F. Goodrich flexible material that is . 


waterproof, airtight and is proof 
against harm by almost any chemical, 
oil or grease. 

He worked with B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers who have now developed a 
simple envelope of Koroseal. It is 
transparent so that contents can be 
recognized. The oil-covered parts can 
be put in, the envelope easily sealed by 
heat (another Koroseal advantage) and 
the metal protected indefinitely from 


bad 


water and sea air. And the grease does 
not harm the Koroseal. Even after the 
war this new way to protect metal may 
be used instead of the cumbersome 
packaging formerly needed. 

Before the war Koroseal was used 
for raincoats, shower curtains, baby 
pants, oil seals, etc. During the war 
new uses have been developed that 
mean Koroseal will make scores of 
better postwar products for home and 
industry. The B>F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Back in the early 1900's, a group of 
manufacturers appointed an official 
committee to look into the future of 
artificial silk, now known as rayon, 
_ In due course the committee re- 
ported back. Their finding was that 
the new fibers would never be serious 
competition for silk, and could safely 
be ignored! 

But the 1942 consumption of rayon 
exceeded 620,000,000 pounds—far 


surpassing silks, and greater than wool. 





You can go back over history and 
find example after example where an 


_ invention or a new process has been 


minimized or ridiculed. Human na- 
ture seems slow to hear when oppor- 
tunity knocks. 

This is not the kind of attitude that 
builds a nation or a business. America’s 
land frontiers have become fixed. But 
there is no limit to the possibilities for 
our expansion and growth if we will 
open our minds to new ideas, and 





intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The weaving and knitting 
of rayon has become one of the most important branches of the textile 
industry. Uses of the versatile fiber are multiplying. Self-sealing 
airplane gas tanks are made of rayon, as are parachutes, stockings, 
lingerie, drapery fabrics, dress materials, rugs and upholstery. Super- 


worm has come into its own. 
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cand on the telephone 


This evening thousands of service men will be 
asking for the Long Distance lines that connect 





them with their homes all over America. 


You'll be doing them a real favor if you help 
keep the lines open from 7 to 10 P. M. They’ll 


appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ # 
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MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES, } 
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Communicating with a ‘desant! observer, this . 
mortar crew keeps pounding the enemy with 
61 mm. mortar fire, 


At the « ie Phetialion pam 
ataoasiven ost, esl ery gun 
position. 2 as in ha sng 





In i ‘ropic Heat, , Jungle Rains 


or Wintry Sleet 


Field messages come through, thanks to 
the battery that can take it—the Mallory Tropical 
Dry Battery. 


Right from the war’s start, the problem has 
been to keep field communication power unbroken 
—to find dry cell batteries that stand up under the 
toughest conditions that weather can produce: 


That problem has been solved by the Mallory 


_ Tropical Dry Battery, a new and revolutionary 


development, :fundamentally different in its char- 
acteristics. Mallory Tropical’ Dry Batteries. were 
originally developed by Mallory for the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 


As is to be expected, the Mallory Tropical 
Dry Battery is now made solely for wartime needs. 
“But it suggests. infinite possibilities for peacetime 
improvements in a wide range of fields—radio, hear- 
ing aid, marine and railroad, just to mention a few. 





& CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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-TINPLATING METHOD 
BORN OF THE WAR 


Capture by the Japs of the tin mines in the Malay 
Straits Settlements forced rapid development of 
tinplating equipment to make what tin we had go 
farther, and still afford complete protection to 
foods, fruits and other products packed in tin 
cans—the best all around container. 

The best method available proved to be the 
electrolytic tinning process. The steel industry 
with the cooperation of the can manufacturing and 
closure industries developed electrolytic tin-plating 
and units were installed all over the country. 

The new process electrically deposits tin upon 
continuously: moving steel strip in rigidly con- 
trolled plating thicknesses, and does it speedily, 
evenly and thoroughly. It saves up to 67% of 
the tin required for tinplate, as compared with 
the hot-dip process. A war economy now, the new 
process promises good things when tinplate 
comes back in abundance for domestic use. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
~ CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


" Pot me iS ete ae , he “2 
COPYRIGHT 1945 _ JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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{TIN CONTAINERS. 


Cans and fighting men are inseparable, The 

soldiers’ principal reliance for food is upon 
the tin can. Special rations are packed in tins. 

The “provision bomb” is a2 tin ‘container of 

food to be dropped to survivors at sea or sur- 
rounded soldiers. Gas masks, flares, Very pis- | 
tols, bomb fuses, smoke signals in colors come 
in tin cans; so do ammunition, fuels, lubri- 
cants for tanks and planes, blood plasma, life- 
saving devices, drugs and dressings. So, while 
the family tin can for many products has 
taken a leave of absence, the production of 
cans for foods has been greater than normal 
—an estimated 250,000,000 cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables in 1944. 


Minerals and vitamins are better protected 
and retained by modern canning methods 
than by the most commonly used home-cook- 
ing methods, due to modern canning prac- 
tices that make use of procedures developed to 
protect vitamin and mineral content of food. 


Food kept in open cans is just as safe a: 
taking it out and putting it in a dish or bowl 
if can is kept cool and covered, states a recent 
release of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
“Cans and foods are sterilized in the ‘process- - 
ing’,” says the statement, “But the dish intc 
which food might be emptied is far from 


sterile.” 


Discoloration inside cans is entirely harm- 
less, It is caused only by the sulphur present 
in some foods, just as the sulphur in a cooked 
egg will discolor silverware, 


No preservatives in canning, since canned 
foods keep for years because they have been 


heat-processed in sealed containers, 


Liquid in a can of vegetables. is the juice 
in which the food is cooked in the can. When- 
ever possible, this liquid should be cooked 
back into the food or used for soups or sauces. 
It contains soluble food values such as certain 


minerals and vitamins extracted from the 
food. 


Lithography on cans. The use of attractive 
design and brilliant color on tin containers 
for cakes, candies, confections and countless 
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| toilet and beauty, preparations, will return 


after war more attractive than ever. 


China invented saverkraut, not Germany, 
according to an official of the American Kraut 
Packers Association, whose research revealed 
sauerkraut was fed to laborers on the Great 
Wall centuries agotocombat vitamin-shy diet. 


{The American canned sauerkraut crop last 
}] year exceeded 3 million cases, 


Home-canning jar tops are a produet of the 
closure industry. Victory gardeners this sea- 
son will use them by the millions. They will 
be made with electrolytic tinplate. Other 
tin closures are the familiar tops of bottles, 
cans and jars, | LLHIMDAL 






























" never had the pan 
or heads removed in 


92,697 miles" 














@@...have used Ring-Free oil continuously since | 
bought my Ford in 1940. 


--.used the same weight oil entire 92,697 miles. 


---averaged 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
over 4 year period. 


--.when taken down for inspection, the engine 
showed very little carbon deposit and _— rings 
were free. 


--.-motor showed wear equivalent to a car that 
had gone only 10,000 miles. 99 


W QA. avr 5- 


W.A. Dennis, Geologist 
514 W. Bay Avertue, Balboa, California 
Motorists in many parts of the United States report remark- 
able results using Ring-Free Motor Oil. The answer is — 
Ring-Free removes carbon, cleanses the motor and reduces 
friction fast by thorough lubrication. Ring-Free Motor Oil 
reduces wear and repair in all makes of cars. 


it’s Guaranteed.* Try one fill of Ring-Free. If you are not 
satisfied that Ring-Free Motor Oil does everything claimed 
in the guarantee, your money will be refunded by your 
dealer immediately. 




























*According to a specific guarantee which =~ 
your Ring-Free dealer will show you. 





MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 


BUY RING-FREE 
WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
\ 35¢ a Quart 










MAACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION-NEW YORK> CHICAGO -LOS ANGELES 












‘neck and bald head by predicting that, as 





8 NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Russia’s Role : 
Kindly permit an oldster to expose his 














soon as Herr Hitler's goose is . properly 
cooked, the Russians will join us in subjugat- 
ing the Japanese, in order to have a voice at 
the final peace table in deciding the fate of 
the Nip nation for several centuries. It is 
vitally necessary that the Russians regain and 
keep ice-free Port Arthur as. the Pacific 
terminus of their Trans-Siberian Railway. 
To defend Port Arthur, the Russians 
should acquire Manchuria. To bar the Japa- 
nese from there would then become a Rus- 
sian—not an American-Chinese—chore. 


J. Pinckney HEsTER 





Fredonia, Ariz. 


APA 





Shocked 

American soidiers who fought, who were 
wounded and_ whose buddies were . killed 
and parents whose sons died in what was 
presumed to have been an attempt to change 
the’ government of Italy, must have been 
angrily shocked to read the nonchalant state- 
ment of that visiting congressman to a mem- 
ber of the Italian Cabinet: “As far as we are 
concermed, you can set up any kind of gov- 
ernment you want so long as you keep those 
—— Communists out” (Newsweek, Feb. 5). 


Crt. Roscoe M. Boss 
Army Air Field, 
Clovis, N. M. 


POD Ds 


They Shall Grow Not Old 


The first line of Laurence Binyon’s beav- 
tiful poem is incorrectly quoted (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 12). “They shall not grow old 
as we that are left grow old” should read: 
“They shall grow not old as we that are left 
grow old.” The poetical distinction is obvious. 
Let me add that the lines as they ap- 
pear in NEWSWEEK with the above cor- 
rection have been part of the opening cere-’ 
monies of the 1,200-odd branches of the 
Canadian Legion all over Canada for many 
years. They are probably the most familiar | 
poetical lines of all,. not excepting Shake 
speare or even Armentiéres’ Mademoiselle, 
to Canada’s last-war veterans. 


A. M. Frercuson 
Scotia Branch No. 25 
Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L. 
Halifax, N. S. 


@ I was so interested to find Newsweex 
printing a verse from one of my favorite 
poems (Newsweex, Feb, 12) that I am 
sending you the whole thing, as the one 
verse chosen gains from being read with the 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Quite startling to see a huge deckhouse of 
a warship rolling along the road, isn’t it? 
Yet, this is a familiar sight to those travel- 
ing the highways near a Great Lakes ship- 
yard which moves ship sections a hundred 
miles by motor truck. 

Another mid-western concern regularly 
sends landing boats from Lake Michigan 
to New York via truck. In the East, truck- 
ing companies have carried everything 
from lifeboats to 18 by 24 foot smoke- 
stacks for Naval vessels. Out West, even 
prefabricated sections of warships weigh- 
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ing 60 tons and Naval Barges 120 feet long 
have been transported by motor truck. 
America’s colossal Naval construction pro- 
gtam, providing for 14,000 vessels and 
80,000 landing craft by the end of 1944, 
could never have been accomplished with- 
out the help of our inland industries. 
Today, it’s Anchors Aweigh on the High- 
way because these inland shipbuilders have 
found that motor trucks usually supply the 
shortest, speediest and, sometimes, the only 
method for transporting their products. 

















GENERAL MOTORS. 
























on the Highway 


In addition to being one of the larg- 
est producers of military vehicles, 
GMC is also building many com- 
mercial trucks for essential users. 
If you are eligible for a new truck, 
your GMC dealer will gladly help 
you fill out an application. Remem- 
ber, too, your GMC dealer is head- 
quarters for the original Preventive 
Maintenance Service. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 





WOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES ... VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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‘in years 5 of testing 
Listerine Antiseptic users had 


FEWER COLDS AND FEWER 
SORE THROATS 


Why is Listerine Antiseptic such an effective aid 
... why does it so often help nip a nasty cold in 
the bud for so many people...why have years of 
testing shown fewer colds and fewer sore throats 4 
for the test subjects using Listerine? 

The answer, we believe, is simply this...amaz- 
ing germ-killing power with safety. 

This delightful antiseptic reaches way back on 

- throat surfaces to kill millions of potentially trou- 
blesome germs called the Sesendeny! Invaders. (See 
panel below.) 

They are the very types of becteria which, unless 
held in check, so often can stage a “‘mass invasion”: 
of throat tissue to produce much of a cold’s misery 
and discomfort. Bad customers, all of them. 

If you have been in close contact with other cold 
sufferers, if you are tired, if your feet get wet or cold, 
and you have been exposed to drafts or sudden tem: 
perature changes, gargle Listerine Antiseptic quick! 

Such factors can often reduce body resistance 
and make a “mass invasion” easier. Listerine An- 
tiseptic, used early and often, gives Nature a 
helping hand in halting such germ invasions. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, St. Louis, Mo. 































up to 96.7% in Tests 


Actual tests showed reductions of bacteria 
on mouth and throat surfaces ranging 
up to 96.7% fifteen minutes after the 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and up to 
80% one hour after the Listerine gargle. 











LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 









This poem by Laurence Binyon is 
much ‘oved in England, and deserves Wider 
recognition in this country. Perhaps you 
may wish to print it. 


Mrs. Exrot Cross 
New York City. 


The full Binyon poem follows: 
FOR THE FALLEN 
With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 
England mourns for her dead across the 
sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her 
spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 
Solemn = drums thrill. Death august and 
roy 
Sings sorrow up into immortal sphere, 
There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 
They went with songs to the battle, they 


were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and 
aglow 


‘They were stanch to the end against odds 


uncounted, 


They fell with their faces to the foe. 
‘They shall grow not old, as we that are left 


grow old: 


‘Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 
Ad the. pink: dines Ah the tee aa ie the 
morning % 
We will remember them. 


They mingle not with theit laughing com- 
again; 
They .sit no more at familiar tables of 
home; 
They have no lot in our labor of the day 


then die beyond England’s foam. 


But where our desires are and our hopes 
profound, - 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from ~ 


-sight, 
To the innermost heart of their own land 
they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night. 


As the stars that shall be bright when we 
are ° 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly 


As the stars that are starry in the time of our 
darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 


@ Your quotation from the Edinburgh War 
Memorial window reminded me of where | 
first saw the lines—in a pamphlet in the 
home of a native of Lossiemouth. As I recall, 
the memorial was a stained-glass window to 
the memory of the nurses. 

Mrs. Rosert L.. MOREHOUSE 




















































These spheres—these little steel bails 
that are the hearts of ball bearings— 













and have as great an influence on our lives 
, as anything promulgated at interna- 
mn tional conferences. 
“ For as our civilization depends on 
they Production . .. Production (the science ; 
of “keeping ’em rolling”) depends on 
ond anti-friction bearings ... and “Nothing | 
nile Rolls Like a Ball!” 
The Ball Bearing carries loads on a 
circle of free rolling steel balls, reducing 
> left friction and wear, maintaining precise 
location of parts and cutting mainte-_ 
anaes nance—as does no other type bearing. 
_ the That’s why over 300 million New 
Departure Ball Bearings are working 
in this war. That’s why designers of 
com- new and better machinery are design- 
ing more ball bearings into that ma- 
‘¢< chinery than ever before. | 
day- We believe there is no substitute al 
providing to so full an extent, the ad- 
vantages that ball bearings give in so 
opes many applications—particularly when 
made with the technical experience that 
from goes into New Departure Ball Bearings. 
land Send for your free copy of “Why 
Anti-Friction Bearings.” 
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NEW- DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT + Sales Branches: DETROIT » CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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PHOTO COURTESY 
1.T.€. CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


uc Halll EBONIZED ASBESTOS 


Here’s why! K&M Ebonized Asbestos is made 
especially for modern electrical insulation requirements. It consists 
of a perfectly proportioned combination of asbestos fibre, binding 
cement, insulating compound, molded under intense pressure into 
strong monolithic sheets. 


Note these special features of K&M Ebonized Asbestos... 


Exceptionally high dielectric strength. 
Uniform density throughout. 


Withstands severe shock, vibration and wide tempera- 
ture variation. 


Resists oil and water action. 
Does not shrink, crack or bulge. 


Expanded production facilities make K&M 
Ebonized Asbestos available for prompt de- 
livery. Comes in thicknesses from %” to 4", 
standard or special “panel” finish. Specially ‘ 
developed to meet technical requirements of 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., when 
built into an assembled unit. For further in- 


formation, write us. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Two views of the Soviet KV-85 tank 


millimeter gun. The picture shows quite 
clearly a Soviet KV-85 tank. 

My own belief is that there is no tank 
called the “Joseph Stalin” and that the stories 
I have seen published stem from the report 
of a German commentator who was speak- 
ing of the SU-122, which is a self-propelled 
122-millimeter gun mounted on a medium 
tank chassis. 
: Cuarces Rikon 
New York City 


Mr. Rikon is right. The British Ministry of 
Information mistakenly identified the KV-85 
as the Stalin. The confusion probably arose 
because the KV-85 seemed to fit German 
descriptions of a new Stalin tank reported in 
use on the eastern front. 


A Ballot Cast j 
Ralph Robey (Newsweek, Feb. 5) asks: 


. “Would you cast your vote as a stockholder 


to have Mr. Wallace handle your $1,000?” 
My answer is YES, because an employed 
man is a taxpayer instead of a liability. A 
man who cannot find employment loses 
hope, courage, and initiative. He lives in a- 
real personal hell. 

JANE SPOKES 

Plumsteadville, Pa. 


Anonymous and Safe 


On page 30 of Newsweex, Jan. 22, under 
the heading “The Rough Spot,” who was the 


. “white-haired regimental commander” Mr. 


Shaplen referred to so often? Why not name 
him and give him credit? That’s cheap re- 


- ward for what he must have gone through. 


Mrs. Paut SELBY 
New York City 


The name of the regimental commander 
was withheld for security reasons. 
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A Bottleneck 
One of the bottlenecks in the United 
States is the “brain trusters” who control 
hiring and firing at the government airfields. 
In January 1942 I began work at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio; Texas. I have two col- 
lege degrees and am a veteran of the Amer- 


But the “brain trusters” above me would not 








WITHIN THE 
PUTS IT AL! SOUND OF 
YOUR VOICE” 


Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems are used im vast war § Strombe¢g-Carlson Sound Systems range from small, 
plants—and in U.S.O. huts. In great hospitdls— and in packaged ‘systems, costing less than two hundred dol- 
modest restaurants. In small halls—and i huge rail- lars, to elahorate built-in. systems with hundreds of 
road terminals. In ships, and on docks. In churches, and speaker units completely blanketing huge institutions. 
schools. In ball parks, and skating rinks. Ig hotels, and § Recorded musik and announcements may be carried 
retail stores. In office buildings, and th ; Indoors, with the same fadlity as the human voice. Freed from 
and out. In short, wherever it is difficult (af impossible) voice strain and aie the speaker's delivery regains 
for a speaker (or musician) to make himself heard by _— the full distinction his normal voice. Stromberg- 
his full audience. And this, whether hig “audience” is* Carlson Sound Sas are immediately available 
1 or 10,000; in the same room —or a oe away. under priorities, Coupon’ brings full information. 


"Our production last month reached our quota. 7. “Ihe. Jones wanted on long distance’’ 
Let's keep up the’ good work.” ) 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON, Dept. 83, Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG- CARLSON rac cept nabe © mere 


Please put me in touch with your nearest representative who wil? 
give me complete details after ter discussing requirements with me—; 
ee eee ae sp ; 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER © SPEEDS THE WORK TO VictorRY / 
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233-20-1589 
JOHN DOE 


4TH QUARTER | EMPLOYEES EARNINGS RECORD } 
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THE FISHER Bros.Co. 
CLEVELAND. On0, 


233-20-1580 
JONN DOE 























Precision Handling, - 
Efficient Equipment Speed 
Flew from Mines to Docks 


For nearly eight months of 
every year—from April ugh 
late November— Great Northern 


transports iron ore from Minne- 


sota’s sprawling mines to the 
railway’s docks on Lake Superior. 


More than 23) million long tons - 
in 1944; and at least that much 


this year! 

Moving mountains of Victory- 
vital iron ore is a ‘‘Special De- 
livery’? assignment, requiring 


operating skill and efficient use 


of equipment. When the shipping 
season is on, Great Northern has 
in service 7,300 ore cars and a 
fleet of super-husky locomotives 
—power built for heavy duty. 

In addition, the railway main- 
tains two vast yards. Trainloads 
of ore are assembled in one; in 





Aoetionel O-N.'aclonsification y 
where ore trains deliver cars for meee 
and SOrFingecoOrding to Epes. Of trom ae. Great Lakes boats were 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY | 


BETWEEN GREAT —ee AND PACIFIC 


GREAT NORTHERN’S IRON ORE HAUL 
IS “SPECIAL DELIVERY” OPERATION 


which make Great Northern great. 



























the other loaded cars are weighed 
“on. the move’’ and classified as 
to types of ore before delivery 
to the docks. 

Great Northern’s Allouez docks 
in Superior, Wis., are the world’s 
largest, and designed to speed the 
loading of vessels which transport 
iron ore down the Great Lakes to 
steel mills. 

‘Special Delivery’? handling of 
iron ore is one of the many things 





World’s largest open Bes mine is on the 
Minnesota iron range. The pit is nearly 
4 miles long, over a mile wide and 600 
feet deep. 





It requires only five “bites” of this giant power shovel to fill a 75-ton G. N. iron 
orecar. . 





ssceraes capers tnater-. During the 1944 ore season a total of |2,184 
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Two Ways to Solve 


Your Product Marking Problem. 














1 MULL IT OVER ON 
THE GOLF COURSE 








9 PUT IT UP TO 
Dennioon 
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Right now you’re up to your ears in war production. But you 
probably are still thinking about a new product to be made 
when peace comes. You’re also probably thinking about mar- 
keting that product . . . how to trademark it, package it or how 
to get your story across at the point of sale, among other things. 


That’s where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking 
problem, remember there’s more than a century of specialized 
experience at your beck and call here in Framingham. So when 
the time comes, put your problems up to 


Dennison - 


PAPER SPECIALISTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 





be manufacturetl tomorrow. 








ingCompany) Name. ....... ccc cece cece cece cere cece cece eesenes 
30 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. . 

Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” os Fe ee eee ey Zone...... State. ....... 
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permit me to do any work that the average 
high-school boy or girl-could not perform. 
A friend of mine worked at Kelly Field 
as an electrician. When the “brain trusters” 
put pressure on him to seek a new job, he 
resigned and began working for a railroad 
company. They wrote him from Kelly Field, 
urging him to return. He applied for rein- 
statement. They wrote him that he was not 
eligible because of lack of experience. 


E. P. Lirscoms 
San Antonio, Texas 


PODD 


Lacework in Pillboxes 

Your article on Hawley’s book, “Seeing 
the Invisible” (Newsweek, Feb. 12) is as 
fine an example of good scientific writing as 
I have read in a long time. It makes the idea 
of the electron microscope understandable 
to the ordinary layman who is interested in 
knowing about scientific discoveries but is 





. » 
“Seeing the Invisible” (Knop!) 
. ». to you and the electron microscope 


often frightened off by language that is too 
technical. Also good is the way in which the 
tremendous possibilities of the electron mi- 
croscope are brought out without indulging 
in any superman, miracle rubbish. 

I am interested in the reference to the 
use of the electron microscope by the Ger- 
mans in building the Siegfried Line. What 
can the electron microscope tell about big 
things like concrete structures? 


Leonarp K. ARMSTRONG 
Chicago, Ill. 


The important thing in large-scale emer- 
gency defenses is how quickly each unit can 
built and yet attain maximum strength. 
n 











Magnesium babies heavyweights into lightweights 


It takes more than pride and love to wheel the baby 
Carriage up a hill, to pull and push it over curbs, to 
lift it backwards up or down steps! It takes muscles, 
lots of muscles! 

Perambulators are heavy. For a while, many times 
heavier than the baby. But there is no reason why they 
should be. More than three-quarters of the weight of 
the metal parts of a pram could be eliminated by the 
use of magnesium, the ultra-light metal that is so 
strong, so safe, so purely beautiful. Magnesium, the 
weight-saving metal, whose strength and safety were 
proved in the stress of battle by American planes in 
every fighting zone. 

Everywhere, on the streets, in the homes, the offices, 
the factories of the nation, useless dead weight takes 
its toll of needless cost and of wasted muscular and 
mechanical power. A toll that is usually unnecessary 
because, today, so great is the supply, that the metal 
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is freely available, even in the midst of wat’s tremen- 
dous demands for all metals. 

Revere operates one of the world’s largest mag- 
nesium plants, producing plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, 
forgings and extrusions. These are offered to manu- 
facturets of products such as baby carriages, furniture, 
office machines, household appliances. We do not 
make such articles. If you. would like to buy them in 
weight-saving, muscle-sparing magnesium, ask your 
dealer and he will transmit your request back to the 
suppliers. Write for complimentary copy of new book- 
let: “Magnesium, the Light-Weight Metal fora Multi- 
tude of Uses.”’. . . Revere’s extensive practical infor- 
mation about the safety, strength, adaptability and 
workability of magnesium are at the disposal of 
manufacturers. Write Revere Copper and Brass Incor- 
porated, Executive Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS | 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /N /8¢0, 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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Today’s critical need for war matériel finds Pullman-Standard 
making nothing but armament and essential war transportation 
equipment. No deviation from this fixed course is conceivable 
until the war is won. To ease the railroads’ wartime burden, 
new cars can be built as war needs dictate. When peace 
comes, the railroads—as vital to reconstruction as to military 
supply —will be in urgent need of new equipment. 

Recognizing the responsibilities imposed by its leadership 
in carbuilding, Pullman-Standard will be well prepared to 
build this new equipment—in types as advanced as tomor- 
row—to help maintain full employment, and to provide 
opportunities for returning servicemen. In blueprinting these 
objectives, we believe we are performing an important serv- 
ice to our national economy. 

The new Drawing Room, shown above, is typical of many 
innovations and new designs which will revolutionize former 
conceptions of travel. As originators of lightweight, stream- 
lined trains and cars, and as headquarters for railway sleep- 
ing cars for more than 85 years, Pullman-Standard will hold 
its leadership in engineering, styling and building the trains 
of the future. 


Designed for travel de luxe, this new 
Drawing Room sets new standards in 
luxury and personal comfort... in ap- 
pointments for pleasant relaxation. By 
day, it is a spacious living room, with 
broad couch and two easy chairs... 
two large windows for scenic enjoyment 
... complete, well-lighted, private wash- 
room adjoining. At night, with ample 
‘dressing room, 3 persons may sleep com- 
fortably in full-sized beds. Full-length 
mirror ...shoe box with aisle outlet... 
roomy clothes closet and luggage space 
... individual regulation of lights, heat- 
ing, ventilation and air conditioning. 


* 


The bond you buy and fail to keep 
Is like a sentry gone fo sleep; 
To match the sacrifice of war, 


No man has bought enough; buy more! 





Werkds largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 





Offices in a 
Manufacturing plants in six cities 
Copyright 1945, Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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For Your 
Information . .. 


Capital Fellow 


brought congratulations from the staff to 
Edward Weintal, diplomatic reporter ex- 
traordinary. Weintal accepted graciously 
because his “leak” occurred on page 41 
of NEwswEEx’s Jan. | issue. 


LONDON. (UP)—THE FOR- 
EIGN OFFICE WAS BELIEV- 
ED TO BE INVEST'GATING A 
LEAK WHICH REVEALED AT 
LEAST PART OF THE CON- 
TENTS OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE BETWEEN PRIME 
MINISTER CHURCHILL AND 
GENERAL FRANCO . .°. 


ZASs the dispatch rolled off the 
ticker“ in our Washingic:: ureau, it 





Ted Weintal’s coverage of Wash- 
ington’s foreign and diplomatic depart- 
ments has resulted in many such “ex- 
clusives.” In fact, no publication is read 

more thorou than Newsweek by 
vabing diplomats for this very reason. 


Weintal 
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Weintal’s success in the foreign field m. 

be traced to his eight years in the Polish 
diplomatic service. Also, -his ability to 
speak seven languages fluently helps a lot 
during an embassy dinner party or a 
gathering of Allied military figures. 


Weintal was born in Warsaw, 
took his B.A. at Oxford (with honors), 
and promptly rushed off to New Cale- 
donia to plant cocoanuts. After two 
sedentary years he decided to face reality 
in the form of an appointment to the 
diplomatic service of Poland. Eventually, 
his duties brought him to Washington. 
Eight years later he left the diplomatic 
service, took out his citizenship papers, 





became Chief of OWIs Foreign Cor- 
respondents’ Section, took a turn with 
UNRRA, and then joined our Washing- 
ton Bureau. 


Ted is understandably reticent 
about his methods of operation. How- 
ever, it’s obvious that his solid background 
in the field of foreign relations enables 
him to get hold of the first 10 per cent of 
a story, the most important portion of ‘a 
tale. That 10 per cent enables him to pose 
leading questions in French, German, 
Russian, Polish, Italian, S$ anish, and Ox- 
ford English—an exceedingly difficult 
combination to resist. But getting the 
story exclusively is only half the job. Get- 
ting it into print, especially in these days 
of rigid censorship, is even more difficult. 


Perhaps you remember reading 
in the newspapers recently of the seven 
German ners who were sentenced to 
die for idlling one of their comrades. You 
may also remember that each account 
credited NEWswEEK as the source. Wein- 
tal “sat” on that story for a yEaR before 
obtaining  geereg to release it. As a 
matter of fact, right now, he’s sitting on 
several more startling items waiting for 
Army, Navy, or State Department OK’s. 


Frankly, it’s no mean feat for a 
reporter on a news weekly continually to 
scoop his rivals on the daily papers, faster 
wire services, and even faster radio net- 
works. However, we're convinced that 
Weintal will even better his record of 
exclusives for you—unless he suddenly de- 
cides to go plant some more cocoamntts. 
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WHEN MRS. RED RIDING HOOD stepped on the gas instead 
of the brake . . . she sent her car smack into doctor 
bills, repair bills, and an ugly law suit. 


© Soon the wolf was at the door baring his fangs and yiendly unmasks | 


flashing a court order. ' 
“What big teeth you have!” wailed Mr. and Mrs. Hood. ; / 
“The better to eat up your savings,” snarled the wolf. Q 0 > we : 
“And, boy, do I love fat, juicy four-figure savings.” F 
He licked his chops and he rubbed his stomach . . . and 
Wels Bed Richy test's hovk etiam wees He grabbed at the wolf’s snout and pulled off a mask. 
I'll start with your fresh green war bonds,” he continued. “This wolf,” he said, “is an impostor! He’s nothing“ 
“Then I'll take your home and your securities... and I'll wash = eg sheep in wolf’s clothing.” 


"em down with all your liquid assets!” He opened his ae . . 

mouth and was just about to bite into a bank book hanging bia heed Cheepishiy pd en ean ee ee 

when Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, 8 “You see,” sai aM r. Friendly, “there’s nothing 

rushed up . . . “Stop! Stop!” cried Mr. Friendly. g to be afraid of . . . your insurance covers 

? 4 doctor's, lawyer’s, repair bills . . . everything!” 

The point: if you're protected by American 
Mutual’s Comprehensive Program explained 
in the new All American Plan*, 
all your wolves will turn out to be 
= harmless . ..and you are almost 
certain to live happily ever after. 
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You decide for yourself ... make up your 
own mind what insurance you want, with 
American Mutual’s 26-page All American 

Plan. Send for your free copy . . .. and 
remember, when you insure with American 
Mutual, you join two million other American 

families . . . get complete protection of life, 
property, and income. You take the opportunity 
of savings through dividends which have never been 
less than 20%. Write Dept. D-40, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

























Cad 
Your helping hand A 
when trouble comes! 





AMERI CAN MUTUAL. . . the first American liability insurance company 


© corn, 1045, AMERICAN MUTYAL LIABILITY INSURANOR COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Canital Straws 


Friends of Donald Nelson predict his 
resignation to accept a private job un- 
less F.D.R. can persuade him to stay .. . 
Bartley Crum, who managed Willkie’s 
West Coast campaign in 1940 but sup- 
ported F.D.R. last November, expects to 
be a candidate for the Senate in Califor- 
nia in both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican primaries next year. Hiram Johnson 
has announced he'll stand for reelection 
. . . Congress is already reconciled to a 
long summer session, sary: which it may 
make its most important- decisions. Best 
estimate now is that the treaty for a 
world organization will reach the Senate 
in June, and it’s expected to be on the 
floor six weeks . . . John Foster Dulles 
soon will have major foreign-policy talks 
with Republican congressmen and may 
then officially disclose what Dumbarton 
Oaks provisions were suggested by Dew- 
ey and him . . . Indicative of the im- 
portance of aviation negotiations, civil 
air attachés will leave soon for Cairo, 
Ottawa, and Mexico. 


F.D.R.’s Joke for Stalin 


A joke that had Stalin roaring with 
laughter at Yalta was President Roose- 
velt’s remark that he had left behind in 
the White House an official release (to be 
issued when needed) denying that any- 
one had struck anyone else over the head 
with anything at the Big Three meeting. 
The President was referring to the wild 
and baseless tale that went around after 
Teheran to the effect that when Marshal 
Timoshenko talked too much Stalin hit 
him with a bottle to silence him. 


Hide and Seek at Yalta 


Mike, Reilly, Secret Service chief in 
charge of F.D.R.’s protection, had a hec- 
tic time at Yalta. He found himself 
shadowing and being shadowed by the 
Soviet police. As he browsed around the 
Nicholas II Palace grounds, he was al- 
ways turning up unexpectedly, giving the 
Russians a start. Conversely, they were 
always turning up in unexpected places- 
The language difficulty didn’t help mat- 
ters either. The international surveillance 
ended pleasantly, however. with Reilly 
accepting an invitation to return to Yalta 
without F.D.R. and take on the Russians 


in a vodka-drinking bout . . . Charles 
(Chip) Bohlen, Staté Department offi- 
cial, has material for a book perhaps 25 
years from now—his memoirs on the pri- 
vate and public Roosevelt-Stalin conver- 
sations, in which he acted as F.D.R.’s in- 
terpreter . . . The natty uniforms that 
Stalin wore to Yalta reportedly came from 
the U. S.—from Abercrombie & Fitch via 
Ambassador Gromyko, Soviet envoy to 
Washington. t, 


Aid for Veterans 


Congressional investigators have 
warned General Hines that his Veterans 
Reemployment and Retraining Office will 
get a thorough going-over in the next few 
months. Preliminary studies have indicat- 
ed, they say, that Hines and his staff 
have done a good job on hospitalization 
and a fair one on rehabilitation, but that 
plans for getting servicemen back on their 
feet economically show little drive or 
imagination (see page 70). 


What the Normandie Cost 


‘France may be credited by the U.S. 
with as much as $60,000,000 for the loss 
of the liner Normandie, which burned at 
its pier in New York. The vessel now lies 
at a dock in Brooklyn; the Navy has 
abandoned efforts to make it seaworthy 
after spending an estimated $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 for salvage and unsuc- 
cessful repairs. To put the ship in service 
would cost perhaps an additional $12,- 
000,000. . 


World Airwavs 


The U.S. is prepared to ask Finland 
tor a civil air-transport agreement similar 
to pacts already signed with Iceland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Eire. The agree- 
ment must await full discussion with 
Soviet authorities and won't be under- 
taken until resumption of U. S.-Finnish 
relations . . . Washington is also plan- 
ning an air agreement with Lebanon, 
which is strategically situated as a stop- 
ping-off place on air routes passing over 
the Middle East. Beirut in Lebanon was 
a stop on the Air France line to the 
Orient . . . Sweden, which aspires to be 
the first Continental European country 
offering transatlantic air service after 
V-E Day, is pressing Iceland to give 
landing rights to SILA, the Swedish 
Overseas Airline . . . General George, 
chief of the Air Transport Command, 
says that the ATC will be cut to “skele- 
ton size” after the war to avoid compet- 
ing with. U.S. and foreign airlines. 
However, he advocates keeping enough 


of the ATC in operation to serve outlying 
U.S. military posts which are off regu- 
lar commercial routes. ; 


National Notes 


Democratic Chairman Robert Hanne- 
gan is supporting his vice chairman, 
Oscar Ewing, a New York lawyer, for 
the post of Solicitor General if and when 
Charles Fahy is appointed to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington. But 
Attorney General Biddle insists that the 
plum should go to Hugh B. Cox, Assist- 
ant Solicitor General. Also mentioned is 
Samuel I. Rosenman, White House -ad- 
viser . . . The naming of Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College to the 
United Nations meeting was a row 
for Mrs. Roosevelt, m= a8 protested the 
absence of a woman representative at 
Dumbarton Oaks . . . Zoot-suit lingo has 
spread to the western front. fhe GI term 
for “replacement depot” is “repple dep- 
ple” . .. In the Kansas City and ‘St. 
Louis areas, there has been such a great 
influx of workers to the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service offices that manpower offi 
cials have been pressed to find jobs for 
all applicants. 





Trends Abroad 


The Moscow press has played up 
recent stories on the conduct of German 
war prisoners in Arizona and the de- 
mands for an inquiry (see page 58). 
Demonstrations by Nazi prisoners are 
inconceivable in Russia, where they are 
given frequent lectures on Germany’s 
crimes and would never dare demonstrate 
their Nazi feelings . . . A strong move . 
for a vote condemning Franco and for 
a pledge to break diplomatic. relations 
with Spain is expected at the Inter- 
American Conference in Mexico City .. . 
Efforts to improve relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Vatican are not 
having much success, although a high 
official has disclosed that the Catholic 
Church is willing to moderate its atti- 
tude toward Communism if the Soviets 
will grant more religious freedom in 
Russia. 


Siberia Route to China 


The Soviet Union has been requested 
by, the U.S. to permit Air T. 
Command planes to fly supplies to China 
via Siberia. The present route, across the 
Atlantic Ocean, .Africa, and India, is 
13,000 miles. If the planes crossed Si- 
beria by way of Seattle the distance 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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would be cut to 7,500 miles. The hitch 
is that Soviet officials don’t want the 
planes to land in Siberia. 


Notes From Britain 


The Home Guard may take its uni- 
forms out of moth balls and tum them 
over to the French . . . Building unions, 
working on bomb-damaged London, 
have pleaded for new construction rather 
than slum repair, contending that many 
houses being fixed up were condemned 
years ago as unfit for habitation. The 
workers fear the worst slums will be con- 
tinued and owners will get the benefit of 
free repairs . . . A London paper recently 
pointed out that Hitler might visit the 
eastern front by taking Tram No. 68— 
an old Berlin joke, since 68’s route runs 
from the Wittenau section in the north- 
west to Herzeberge in the east, with in- 
sane asylums at either end. 


Tottering Dictator 


Churchill’s letter (Periscope, Feb. 5) 
telling Franco that there could be no pos- 
sibility of Britain’s supporting Spanish 
claims to participate in the eventual peace 
settlement or in the future world organ- 
ization has had an unexpected result. 
Franco told his advisers that he was very 
pleased with Churchill’s statement, be- 
cause he had expected it to be much 
worse. In a desperate struggle to win 
_ friends for his tottering regime, Franco 
may now appeal to the Vatican for a pub- 
lic expression of support. If this effort 
should fail, he might go so far as to sever 
relations with Germany on the 
that direct contact between Spain and 
its Berlin embassy is now impossible and 
there is no practical way of maintaining 
relations between the two countries. 


Foreign Notes 


With the liberation of Brussels the 
British my ir psa large stocks of maps the 
Germans had prepared for their invasion 
of England. Instead of scrapping the 
paper, the English printed military maps 
of Germany on the reverse side, and 
British forces are now using them for 
the invasion of Germany :. . . Reichs- 
marshal Géring’s wife and daughter have 
moved from Karinhall, near Berlin, to 
Castle Elmau, near Oberammergau in 
the Bavarian Alps. Géring’s stolen art 
treasures also are being transferred to 
Ravaria . . . The Russians are finding 
Germany’s Autobahnen, the heavy mili- 
tary roads built by Hitler extremely help- 
ful in their advance toward Berlin. The 
roadways were too well built for the re- 
treating Nazis to mine effectively and 
many are still usable. : 





Britain’s Gold - 


Largely overlooked in discussions of 
Britain’s postwar economic plight is the 


gold mined in South Africa and Aus- . 


tralia since Sept. 1, 1941, when Britain 
stopped making, public the figures on its 
gold holdings. The figures are made 
available to the U.S. Treasury but are 
not announced generally. Between them 
South Africa’: and Australia have pro- 
duced some $400,000,000 worth of gold 
in each of the past two years, and only a 
small fraction has found its way into the 
central banks in these areas. Since the 
flow of gold has been away from the 
U.S. in the last couple of years, econo- 
mists believe that after the war a nest egg 
of $1,000,000,000 or more will show up 
in the British Equalization Fund. 


Another Banker Worry 


Investment bankers,~who already have 
lost a large part of their bond-under- 
writing business to life-insurance com- 
panies through direct placement of issues, 
now fear that much of their preferred- 
stock distribution also may taken 
away. They expect the life-insurance 
companies’shortly to seek modification of 
the New York State insurance law, which 
governs the investments of all insurance 
companies operating in the state. The 
change would allow one company to buy 
substantially more than the 10% of a new 
issue now permitted and would enable 
small graups to short-circuit the bankers 


and absorb whole large issues. The bank- . 
ers are particularly concerned because - 


they expect corporations to finance re- 
conversion and postwar expansion large- 
ly through stock flotations. 


Seventh War Loan 

Wall Street is currently debating the 
form the Treasury's forthcoming Seventh 
War Loan ing will take. From a 
technical standpoint the Sixth Loan cam- 
paign’s success is regarded as question- 
able despite the huge oversubscription, 
because it was accompanied by a heavier 


than usual bank it expansion. The 
banks’ demand for mment issues 
since then has driven them to such a pre- 


mium that rates may be shaded on the 
next offering or ‘maturities lengthened. At 
the same time, bankers believe the Treas- 
ury may set up a new distribution pat- 
tern—the first chance to buy going to 
individuals, followed by insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, with commer- 
cial banks permitted to subscribe only 
= previous demands have been satis- 


Business Footnotes 

Southern senators already are prepar- 
ing to filibuster to death the bill that 
would make permanent the Fair Employ- 


pap nie pg aay iy senator 
is as saying: aven’t seen 
a filibuster around here yet if that bill 
comes up” . .. A liability insurance com- 
pany has opened an insurance center in 
a New York department store’s suburban 


branch. If the experiment proves success- 
ful, the company plans more such centers 
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. . . It hasn’t been announced officially, 
but fats and oils, such as linseed, sesame, 
and edible tallow, will be brought from 
Argentina to help make up the domestic 
deficit and fill Lend-Lease orders . . . The 
OPA plans further consolidation of local 
boards in large cities. 





Radio Notes 


The decision of KFI, Los Angeles out- 
let for NBC, to ban all personal opinion 
by news commentators on locally spon- 
sored programs is seen by insiders as a 
policy switch which may soon be adopted 
by local stations elsewhere . . . A dearth 
of acceptable script material is holdin 
back a proposed radio series by Olsen an 
Johnson. The two comedians are trying 
“aingreong f to hire suitable gag writers 
but have had no luck to date . . . The 
frugal use of the bandleader Harry James 
on the Danny Kaye show has made other 
orchestra leaders wary of accepting spots 
on programs in which they play second 
fiddle to a comedian . . . The lack of net- 
work time is holding up a number of top 
broadcasting series. Even the highly pub- 
licized Joan Davis program for Rexall 
Drug is without a network spot for next 
all. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood’s large backlog of unre- 
movies, oo rake film 
quotas, is r ible a ge - 
duction slowdown at the. major ‘studios. 
M-G-M for instance, only has four pic- 
tures now in production . . . Hedda 
Hopper, Hollywood columnist, is cur- 
rently working on a book, “Malice in 
Wonderland,” which will include items 
deleted from her daily column . ... The 
“special mission” to England which the 
movie producer Sam Goldwyn will un- 
dertake for the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, which won't reveal its na- 
ture to the press, involves the. difficult 
uestion of payment for U. S. films shown 
abroad since the war. 
Miscellany 
Pfc. Frank Loesser, author of “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” has 
written a new narrative ballad glorifying 


the U.S. infantryman. Titled “Rodger 
” and telling the story of an Ohio 


price next week when it releases 
Lt. Jensen’s “Carrier War,” which 
will sell for 50 cents. A clothbound edi- 
tion of the book, a biography of Task 























ou can’t win-a war or peace in 30 hours 


_ 


win the war and lose the peace 

would mock and insult every dead 
soldier. “Winning the peace” includes 
an America of jobs, opportunity, a high 
and secure standard of living. And you 
don’t “win a peace” and then have it— 
you must keep on winning it every day, 


_ every week, every year—or you lose it. 


And the only way you can win the peace 
is by production — efficient production. 
Every American has to win his peace for 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


himself. Politicians and bureaucrats can’t 
do it for you. Only your own brain and 
hands. The more you produce efficiently, 
the lower its cost; the lower its cost, the. 
more people there are all over the world 
who will buy and use it; the more who use 
it, the more secure your job and the more 
your value. 


The /ess you produce, the higher its 
cost—in lives during war, in dollars dur- ~ 
ing peace. The higher its cost, the fewer 
and fewer who can buy it, the fewer and 
fewer jobs there are to produce it. That’s 
just simple arithmetic. 


When you cut your production, you’re 
heading yourself for a breadline and all 


_ the laws, bureaus and so-called leaders 


in the world can’t help you. 


Soldiers and sailors are fighting the war 
for you; the peace is something only you 
can fight and win for yourself. 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





* 
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ai Newsweek, Fesruary 26,1945 
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Washington aan Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





The U.S. Senate will ratify the treaty to be written at San 
Francisco, barring an upsct. Senate leaders of both parties 
thought weeks ago that a Dumbarton-type agreement would get 
a two-thirds vote. Since the Crimea conference they are prac- 
tically sure. Some, though, have their fingers crossed lest future 


interpretations—something now unforesceable—reverse the pres- ° 


ent favorable trend. 


First Congressional reaction to the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
doings was extremely favorable. A second-thought reaction then 
set in. Now some legislators are in a state of suspended judg- 
ment awaiting elaboration and clarification. But the net of it all 
is a gain for the Administration. That is the consensus of the 
best-informed men at the Capitol. 


The Polish settlement draws most criticism, but many at the 
same time regard this as a give-and-take proposition. Some won- 
der about the agreement on the international council’s voting 
procedure, but there’s influential opinion holding that this ques- 
tion is minor. GOP senators generally accept F.D.R.’s selection 
of Republican delegates to the San Francisco conference, though 
old liners would have preferred Dewey or Dulles to Stassen. 


Evidence mounts, however, that the Crimea meeting left un- 
settled many questions relating to liberated Europe. Italy’s 
future, when it must fend for itself, is still a touchy point be- 
tween the U.S. and Britain. Releasing British emergency food 
stocks for France is another (see page 44). 


The question of British food stockpiles is up for a Roosevelt- 
Churchill decision. The proposal is to transfer to France some 


1,250,000 tons of food and raw materials now held in England , 


as an emergency reserve. French civilians have been allocated 
some 50,000 tons of shipping a month; the British have many 
times that for about the same population. 


The British have misgivings; they still fear a revived U-boat 
war or a new V-weapon. But the outlook is that they will agree 
to the shipment. 


The basic reconversion decision soon will be made by the Army 
and Navy: How much production will it take to whip Japan? 
Most top officials agree that cutbacks will be small right after 
V-E Day. But some demand a continued all-out effort, no Jetup 
at all. : 


Advocates of partial reconversion are out in front as of today. 
They say maximum output couldn't possibly be brought to bear 
against the Japs alone. The other viewpoint, which will have 
much weight in the final decision, holds that full war production 
would shorten the conflict: 


In any event, concrete planning for reconversion is scanty, so 
far, and haphazard. And indications are that regulations drafted 
in the future will give authority to the military to halt war-to- 
peace adjustment instantly, if it should become necessary. 


\ 
e 


Te would take a good, big shot in the arm—something like a 
major war rcvers:i—to win Senate acceptance now of a drastic 
work-or-j:.!’ *"' The most stringent legislation in sight today is 


the’ measure to give the force of law to WMC manpower ceil- 
ings. And even that may bog down in Senate-House differences. 


Administrative measures to keep men at their war benches will 
continue in full force. The announcement last week of the spe- 
cial Army camp for drafted job jumpers (see page 52) was a 
stern reminder that the policy Byrnes invoked last December 
hasn’t been left by the wayside. 


The optimism that goes with advancmg Allied armies, though 
carefully kept under cover, was a primary cause of the Senate’s 
smothering the tough May-Bailey bill. This is the simple inside 
story: Administration fumbling gave the opposition a chance to 
delay. Then, one by one, the policymakers, Army and Navy ex- 
cepted, backed away from the measure. Senators, inclined to 
do the same anyway, quickly caught on. 


Vinson’s new weapon for enforcing WLB orders—cancellation 
of contracts and WPB material priorities for recalcitrant firms— 
can be used only sparingly. Its implications can easily be over- 
emphasized. It does mean, however, that the Administration is 
determined to back to the hilt the kbor-itdustrv no-strike-no- 
lockout pledge. 


Here’s the enforcement policy in-a nutshell: Where essential 
war production is involved, government seizure will be used. 
War contracts will be canceled when that course will pinch the 
employer without greatly disturbing necessary output. Where 
WPB priorities are important to a firm, such as one doing part 
civilian work, they will be canceled. 


Postwar U.S. policy on rubber is stymied by the hesitance of 
both the Administration and Congress to pick up the ball. The 
decisive question remains unsolved: What happens to the gov- 
ernment-owned, three-quarter-billion-dollar synthetic plants? It 
may remain that way until renewed operation of East Indian and 
Malayan plantations is in sight. 


On the Administration side, the State Department wants a sub- 
stantial place in the American market reserved for natural rub- 
ber, to earn dollars with which the British and Dutch may buy 
U.S. goods. The armed services, mindful of the lessons of this 
war, think the less we depend on foreign sources, the more se- 
cure we will be. 


These differences would be quickly settled should Congress ei- 
ther ask the Administration for a policy directive or move to 
take matters into its own hands. It has done neither. Instead, 
while specifying policy on other government holdings in the 
Surplus Property Act, it was silent on synthetic-rubber plants, 
except to reserve the final voice on their disposal ‘to itself. 


Government shipping officials foresee tne possibility of keep- 
ing a sizable fraction—maybe one-fifth—of U.S, shipyards busy 
after the war. At least that number can stay busy for two or 
three years, they believe, on repair work, reconversion, and con- 
struction -of custom-made craft, small boats, of which there’s a 
dearth, and passenger vessels. After that period, however, the 
future is cloudy. 


We're especially weak on passenger vessels, the experts say. 
They have an eye cocked toward competition from air routes. 
They'd like to have six to ten fast, medium-sized liners, around 
$200,000,000 worth, ready for runs to Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, South America, China, and ‘:stralia, 
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The “duck” in the driver’s seat 
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Nowadays, airplane pilots zoom aloft on 
seats of canvas duck. Of course, the duck 
has been impregnated with a BAKELITE 
laminating varnish — and formed into 
rigid, correct posture seats by the laminat- 
ing-molding process. This base material 
was adopted to supplant aluminum, 
which was formerly used, and has effected 
substantial weight reductions, with no 
Sacrifice of strength. The canvas duck 
seats, in fact, cut weight by 40 per cent— 
slashed production costs by abouta third. 


Designers and fabricators can learn. 


from these seats how to obtain maxi- 
mum strength, lightness in weight, and 
lowered costs for a wide range of prod- 
ucts. The laminating-molding process, 
adaptable to high, medium, low, and 
contact pressures, permits the ready for- 
mation of large, flat or three-dimensional 


shapes without the use of costly hard-. 


ened-steel dies. Such materials as cloth, 
paper, glass fiber, and asbestos impreg- 
nated with BAKELITE laminating var- 
nishes can now be molded into, forms 
with high mechanical strength, struc- 
tural stability, remarkable wear, and 
resistance to moisture, temperature ex- 
tremes, and ‘many chemicals. 

Write Department 25 for technical 
data and recommendations ‘for ‘specific 
low-pressure laminating procedures. 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


(90 East 42Np Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Tix place for the facts and figures on your busi- 
ness is at your fingertips. 

To have them there, you need an adequate system 
which will give you complete information on every 
phase of your business . . . production costs, inven. 
tory control, sales distribution and all others. 

No matter the size or nature of your business, 
there are 99 chances out of 100 that a National 
System can save you time and money. 

This is true in a manufacturing plant, bank, hotel 
or corner grocery store, whether the problem is one 
of handling money or keeping records. 

A SERVICE THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
Ask us to prove this without expense to you. A 


THE NATIONAL CASH 





Where 


a good 
businessman 
keeps. 
facts and 
figures 


National representative will be glad to make a 
survey of your business. If he sees opportunity for 
improvement he will show you exactly where and 
how changes can be made to advantage. 

Check the system recommended to you from every 
angle. Plan no action unless you can see a definite 
saving of both time and money in black and white. 

Why not call your National representative now? 
National Accounting- Bookkeeping Machines are 
obtainable through priorities. A few modern used 
Cash Registers are also available. There are many 


different types of machines and systems with which 


National serves industry, business, retailing and gov- 
ernment. 





CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


REGISTER COMPANY 
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Fleet Opens the Battle of Japan 


With Great Air Blows at Tokyo 


Iwo Jima Landing Paves Way 
for Use in Day-by-Day Strafing 
of Enemy in His Homeland 


The battle of Japan really began last 
week. The B-29 raids were the prelim- 
inary phase, but the struggle for Japanese 
home islands will probably go down in 
history as joined on the day the United 
States Navy steamed boldly up to the 
enemy coast and put Tokyo under tre- 
mendous air attack. By so doing, the 
Navy brought ‘the entire Far East war 
into a new phase. 


The Willing Risk: In his headquar- 
ters on Guam, Fleet Admiral Nimitz, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas, waited patient- 
ly to announce that the Battle of Japan 
had been begun. His staff eyed the clocks 
and nervously listened to concert music 
over the Tokyo radio. At 7. a.m. Japa- 
nese time (8 on Guam) the music halted 
abruptly. Chimes sounded and Radio 
Tokyo left the air. 

A few minutes later, on the morning 
of Feb. 16, Nimitz issued his most tri- 
umphant communiqué of the war: Amer- 
ican carrier planes were attacking Tokyo. 
“This operation has long been planned 
and the opportunity to accomplish it ful- 
fills the deeply cherished desire of every 
— and man of the Pacific Fleet,” it 
said. — 

The Japanese, according to their hind- 
sight announcements, had known the 
attack was coming. For several days 
they had seen surface vessels maneu- 
vering off the coast of Honshu Island. 
Actually, the Americans could have held 
little hope of approaching Japan’s main 
island without being detected by pick- 
et boats, submarines, or aircraft. They 
didn’t care. 

For the audacious blow Vice Admiral 
Marc A. Mitscher, leather-faced past mas- 
ter of carrier warfare, had assembled in 
the Western Pacific the greatest attack 
force ever known—his famous Task Force 
58. The honor of commanding the attack 
was his and it was one to his liking. The 
planning had been done by Admiral Ray- 


mond A. Spruance, commander of the 
mighty Fifth Fleet, now going back into 
action for the first time since the invasion 
of the Marianas. Spruance also directed 
another Fifth Fleet force steaming toward 
Iwo Jima, a dot in the ocean 750 miles 
south of Tokyo. 


The Strike at Dawn: Long before sun- 
rise on Feb. 16 when the vast armada 
was probably 300 miles from the coast 
of Japan, the gongs began beating gen- 


eral quarters and the ships battened down 
for combat. Hundreds of engines thun- 
dered on the flight decks of the carriers. 
The flattops headed into the wind and 
their planes sped down the decks. Air- 
borne, their navigation lights on, they 
circled for altitude, assembled, and 
roared in over Japan with the rising sun. 
Altogether, there were more than 1,200 
Hellcat and Corsair fighters, Avenger tor- 
pedo planes, and Helldiver bombers. 

Coming in on the Jap capital in waves 
of about 300, the planes first concentrated 
on the dozens of airfields near Tokyo. 
Weather conditions were bad, but they 
got through and caught scores of Jap 
planes on the ground. Strafing, bombing, 
and firing rockets, they neutralized a sub- 
stantial portion of the enemy’s air power 
before it ever got into action. 

After the fighters came the divebomb- 
ers and glide-bombing torpedo planes to 
pinpoint targets. The attacks lasted nine 
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The battle begins: Navy planes raid Tokyo and Marines invade lwo Jima 
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hours despite frantic Jap attempts to 
check them. The next morning Mitscher 
sent his planes in again at 7 o'clock. They 
struck their targets for six hours. 

Then Task Force 58 broke off the ac- 
tion. In the two-day attack its airmen 
had shot down 322 Jap planes and de- 
stroyed 177 on the ground. The great 
Ohta aircraft factory and three engine 
plants were damaged. Ground _installa- 
tions at many airfields had been de- 
stroyed. The Navy fliers sank an escort 
carrier, one destroyer, two destroyer es- 
corts, a cargo ship, and nine coastal ves- 
sels in addition to damaging others. Amer- 
ican losses were 49 planes. The: be- 
wildered Japanese did not succeed in 
damaging a single ship of Task Force 58. 


At the Empire’s Heart: Most of the 
American airmen carried pistols or other 
means of disposing of themselves if they 


~ > 
x 


were shot down. The Navy, too, :had 
counted the cost beforehand. In striking 
Tokyo and the Tokyo Bay area, it hit the 
heart of the Japanese Empire. In addi- 
tion to being the’ seat of government, 
the capital is Japan’s financial, industrial, 
and communications center. Besides its 
great factories and shipyards, it is jammed 
and packed with ka-tei-ko-jo—home fac- 
tories in which families and clans make 
bits and pieces of equipment which are 
put together as finished products at as- 
sembly plants. 


Onto the Beaches: While Mitscher © 
hit Tokyo, an 800-ship armada of the - 


Fifth Fleet steamed up to Iwo Jima, larg- 
est of the three Volcano Islands. This 
rocky, 8-square-mile island, administered 
from the Tokyo prefecturate, had been 
marked for capture ever since the Ameri- 
cans seized the Marianas and established 






B-29 bases (NEwswEEK, Feb. 5). Using 
it as a base, fighters can escort all kinds 
of bombers to and from japan, 

- Iwo Jima had already bombed or 
shelled for 69 consecutive days. Then a 
bombardment force of destroyers, cruis- 
ers, and battleships pounded it for three 
days. On the morning of the fourth day, 
Feb. 19, Marines of the Fourth and Fifth 
Divisions clambered down the cargo nets 


- of their transports and boarded assault 


craft. They plowed ashore on the south- 
eastern beach of Iwo Jima under tremen- 
dous coverage of naval gunfire, rockets, 


and planes. : 

Once they secured footholds on the 
beach, the Japs opened up from hills with 
concealed artillery, mortars, and machine 
guns. Soon, however, the Marine beach- 
head extended 4,500 yards. Yet the Jap 
garrison, estimated at between 10,000 
and 15,000, was not going to be easy, ° 
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_ How the Attack on Tokyo Was Planned . é 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


T he carrier plane attacks on Tokyo 
and adjacent areas and the reported 
landing on Iwo Island are. not hit-and- 
run affairs. They are the latest develop- 
ment of the modem sea battle, in which 
carrier aircraft are the striking forces 
and other naval craft, from battleships 
down to and including submarines, play 


a supporting role. This aircraft blitz on - 


a tender spot in the Jap mainland has 
long been an aim of naval men, and 
from Fleet Admiral Nimitz’s communi- 
qué it can be inferred that the battle 
continued for some time. The objectives 
of the attack were enemy aircraft, air 
bases, and other military ——. 

Before the Tokyo attack could be 
‘staged much preliminary spadework had 
to be done, in which, as in all battles, 


reconnaissance played an important 


part. Since the enemy defense consisted 
in the main of its own land-based air 
power and anti-aircraft fire—the enemy 
surface fleet had become a somewhat 
minor factor—one of the first things to 
be considered was whether naval planes 
could attack land-based aircraft with 
a hope of emerging the better from the 
engagement, thus allowing the carriers 
an mprating ships to steam away 
from the battle without prohibitive 
losses. 


When air power came into its own 
in this war, it was assumed that naval 
air could not attack land-based air with- 
out suffering: almost certain defeat. 
However, out of the long list of en- 
counters our naval planes have had with 
Jap land-based air, particularly around 


the Philippines, Formosa, the Ryukyus, 


. ous naval fleets is estimated. This 


and in the series of attacks delivered 
from Indo-China up along the China 
Coast, three facts have emerged. 

The first is that each enemy’s air 
force must be judged on its own merits, 
much as the fighting efficiency of vari- 
is a 
better standard than the previous axio- 
matic ruling that naval air could never 
‘tackle land-based air. 

The next thing we learned was that 
in the case of Jap land-based air, our 
naval air could tackle it and, surpris- 
ingly, come out of the encounter not 
only on even terms, but with an ad- 
vantage, inflicting on the enemy dam- 
age definitely greater than the losses we 
suffered. 

And the third was that, thanks to 
good strategy, efficient tactical opera- 
tion, and excellent anti-aircraft defense, 
our carriers and supporting craft could 
emerge from such an engagenient with 
fewer losses than might. have been an- 
ticipated. . 

Even then, before a plan for the at- 
tack to be staged on Tokyo could be 
made, each previous air operation had 
to be thoroughly analyzed to discover 
why our efforts were for the most part 


so su . Once this was done, we 
were in a position to draw up the plan, 
arrange all the details, gather the forces 


needed, and dispatch them on their mis- 
sion. 

The fo! account does not pre- 
tend to be accurate, but it t 
‘to be sufficiently close to givé an i 
of how the tactics of the: Tokyo raid 
were worked out: 

The first phase of the action might 


be said to have started with the attack 
on Nagoya by B-29s based on Tinian 
and Saipan, the day before Vice Ad- 
miral Mitscher made the carrier attack. 
The line of the B-29s’ attack possibly 
diverged about 20 degrees from the-at- 
tack position taken by Mitscher, and 
Nagoya is about 140 miles from Yoko- 
hama. The natural enemy front would 
appear to be a line drawn through To- 
kyo, Yokohama, and Yokosuka, an im-. 
portant naval base. The line of bearing 
of this front is about 200 degrees. If 
there were twenty carriers in the at- 
tack force, it would seem that the best 
positions from which to launch the at- 
tack would be on a line or curve be- 
tween 200 to 300 miles from the Tokyo 
front, about 190 miles long with 10- 
mile intervals between the carriers. 


This disposition would give each 
plane about the same flying distance, 
would be within range of all objectives, 
and, since the attack force would -be 
east of the chain of islands stretching 
south from Tokyo Bay to the Marianas, 
would help to effect a surprise attack. 

The battleships would be distributed 
in the rear of the carrier line, and not 
in close formation. There seemed little 
danger of a Jap: fleet attack, and this 
distribution would safeguard against 
Jap air attack and also give a better su 


_ porting position to our carriers. Su 


marines would be well inshore be- 
tween our forces and Tokyo Bay, with 


aro the major ships as anti-subma- 
rine protection. Cruisers would be on 
patrol or assigned where needed. ~ 


aes and mine sweepers deployed { 
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H Hour On Iwo Jima: 
‘Things Got Tough’ 


Two NEWSWEEK war corespondents 
covered the Iwo Jima landings. + John 
Lardner wirelesses the following account 
for the combined press. 


The naval bombardment had driven 
the Japs from the beaches and pinned 
them to their upland a But’ 
the beach slopes upward in drifts. Just 
carrying. a pack from the shore up the 
vital hogback ridge along the island’s 
axis is rough. 

Jap mortars whipsawed the ascendin 
trails and dunes from 11 a. m. The sol- 
diers and tanks with me did all right 
in the climbing department but my pack 
was in three pieces and after sinking 
knee-deep in sand for thirty yards I 
ditched it. We found a few enemy dead 
and killed about five more. 

From high ground, meanwhile, Jap 
mortars peppered the beaches—and mor- 
tars are no bargain in any hands. From 
a huge shell hole Col. Thomas A. Worn- 
ham, commander of the Twenty-Seventh 
Marine Regiment, said that while the 
fight was going well, it was no cinch. 

is was an understatement. Things got 
very tough indeed on D-Day afternoon. 
Most of us in the beach area. spent. it 
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The red dots show where by-passed Japs tine refused to “wither on the vine” in the Pacific islands 


hugging the sand. Inland, small-arms re- 
sistance increased. 

There is no room for maneuvering on 
lwo Jima. It has to be done right through 
the middle of the line. 


William Hipple reports: 


A gentle, 8-knot wind ruffled the water 
as our immense flotilla of transports, 
LST’s, and LCI’s pulled into the south- 
east coast. We watched our shells and 
bombs hit continuously for several hours 
until it seemed impossible that a human 
being could live through it. But there 
were no illusions among the Marines that 
there would be no Japs underground 
and alive. ‘ 

Nine o'clock was H Hour and at 8:58 
the first wave of armored amphibious 
tractors carrying 75-millimeter howitzers 
was moving abreast close to the beach 
under cover of a stepped-up bombard- 
ment by warships LCI gunboats. 
Terraces 5 to 10-feet high stopped most 
of the amphtracks close to the water’s 
edge but the troops leaped out and 
surged inland. Then five more waves of 
amphtracks bore in. The troops kept ad- 
yoorg | same by naval gunfire that 
crept. of our men. Soon the jagged 


‘front line of our troops extended several 


hundred yards inland and approached 
the prized Motoyama airfield. 
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Rats in the Rear 


An Australian lieutenant colonel and a 
small group of United States Army offi- 
cers wriggled to the edge of Jap territory 
on a 2,100-foot ridge beyond the Empress 
Augusta Bay bridgehead on Bougainville 
Island late last fall. Thirty yards from an 
enemy pillbox the party stopped and the 
Australian heaved over a grenade. When 
the dust of the explosion settled, he 
turned to the ‘senior American officer, 
bowed as deeply as his crouching position 
would allow, and accepted an American 
grenade for the next throw. Then the offi- 
cers crawled back to their lines. 

That ceremony last November marked 
the beginning of a new phase of the war 
in the Southwestern Pacific (see cover). 
It signified that the Austrelians and New 
Zealanders were formally relieving the 
Americans in the Solomons, New Britain, 
and New Guinea. While the Americans 
took the battle on to the Philippines, the 
Anzacs had drawn the dirty, gerous, 
unpublicized job of cleaning out the Japs 
their Allies had left behind. 


Blooming on the Vine: Theoretically, 
mnost of the Jape dn the islands shauls 
have been dead or dying of starvation or 
disease. The American Army and Navy 
freely forecast that fate for them in 1943 


and -1944; they explained the strategy of 
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by-passing by using the catch phrase 
“leaving them to wither on the vine.” It 
was then believed that the jungle islands 
could not support large bodies of men and 
that cut supply lines would lay the enemy 
open to the ravages of tropical disease. 
But the Australians found that the by- 
passed, virtually isolated Japs were thriv- 
ing on the vine and showing as much fight 
as they ever had. In addition, they were 
numerous enough to curb any optimistic 
feeling that they could be cleaned. out 
quickly. So far the Aussies have reported 
killing more than 2,300." : 

A United States Navy spokesman esti- 


- mated on Feb. 13 that between 244,000. 


and 266,000 Japs are cut off in the Cen- 
tral and Southwest Pacific theaters. The 
map shows where they are. 


No Bloody Mopping Up: The Aus- 
tralians—neither their strength nor com- 
manders have been: announced—include 
veterans of the Middle East as well as 
experienced jungle fighters. Meeting as 
tough an enemy as they ever have, they 
_resent the widely held impression that 
they are merely “mopping up” after the 
Americans have done all the hard work. 
To assuage this sore point, War Minister 
Franeis Forde made a broadcast to the 
United States in January to clear the rec- 
ord: “The Japanese in these areas are far 
from disorganized. They are aggressive 
fanatics organized in divisions and bri- 


_ tables. But Allied fliers put a sto 


“were 


gades. They will sell their lives dearly.” 

The reason the Japs are so. tough is 
that they are still well fed and well 
chnioped. Occasionally the Australians 
come across some that have starved or 
died for lack of medication; southeast of 
Aitape, for instance, they discovered an 
abandoned hospital containing 110 dead. 
But most of the enemy soldiers are husky 
specimens. They also seem to have plenty 
of guns and ammunition. The Japs are 
able to draw on vast supplies they ‘ac- 
cumulated -in preparation for an invasion 
of Australia. Although quantities have 
been destroyed or have deteriorated, they 
are still adequate for prolonged defensive 
operations. 

Rooting In: Proverbially endowed with 
the gardener’s “green thumb,” the Japs 
are farming extensively to supplement 
their stores of rations. First they went in 
for rice, other grains, and leafy vege- 
to most 
of that by spraying the fields ‘with oil and 
plant killers. 

Thereupon the ingenious Japs resorted 
to root vegetables such as potatoes and 
yams, which cannot be destroyed from 
the air. And in the lush tropical climate 
a crop grows every six weeks. The seeds 

cought in, along with other critical 
materials, by cargo submarines and oeca- 
sional floatplanes. The Japs have an un- 
failing supply of fish and get meat from 
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jungle wild life.-As a result; the Austral- 
ians believe their enemies are better fed 
and in better health than they were be- 
fore they came to the South : 


Lebensraum Anyway: They also fear 
that the Japs will “go bush” if left alone, 
make friends with the simple natives, and 
set the stage for actual Japanese coloniza- 
tion despite the loss of the war. This dan- 
ger was recently stressed by Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Australian Army and Allied Ground 
Commander of the Southwest Pacific, who 
said: “If the Australian people and their 
Allies accept the Philippines successes as 
one of the final stages on the road to vic- 
tory, and use them as an excuse to reduce 


concentration on the war, then these peo- 


ple must accept as an accomplished fact 
Japanese colonization of islands in the 
near north.” Fe tin ‘ ; 
There have been reports that the Japs, 
viewing the war as one which may last 
for generations, are rounding up native 
women and using them td produce half- 
breeds. Such a process would give them 
permanent footholds on the islands. How- 


_ever, the Japs must balance this scheme 


against the imperative necessity of keep- 
ing the good will.of the natives. (The 
islanders are ordinarily religious and 
chaste and Allied troops have strict orders 
not:to molest them.) The Japs, by bother- 
ing their women and stealing their food, 


This is what the downtown Manila business district looks like after being smashed and burned by the Japanese 
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WAR TIDES 





gium was cle the Allied armies, 


surmounted one great obstacle, 


northern tip of Luxembourg. 
tacks? There appear to be 


paratory. 
As regards the first aim, althou 


tracting the German High Command, 


can armies in an invidious position. 


armies which must have s 


toward Cologne. 





of which 
There as 


London ( wala wireless)-Since Bel- 


the battle of the since Rhine has passed 
through two distinct phases and is now 
entering the third. First came the at- 
tacks on Aachen and Nijmegen, both of 


the Maas River, and left the attackers 
in salients to the east and north of that 
stream. Second came the’ Rundstedt 
counterattack in the Ardennes and the 
Allied counteroffensive which ended in 
liquidating it. Now have come the at- 
tacks of the Canadian First Army in the 
Cleve-Goch area southeast of Nijmegen 
and of the American Third Army in the 
Priim-Vianden area to the east of the - 


What are the objects of these two at- 
two, one 
political and strategical; the other pre- 


h it 
is unlikely that the upset cau by 
Rundstedt’s counteroffensive has yet 
been made good, the Russian blows 
struck in. the east have demanded vio- 
lent action by the Allies in the west— 
not only to assist the Russians by dis- 


but also as a matter of policy. To leave 
the whole brunt of the offensive to the 
Russians would place the Anglo-Ameri- 


As regards the ‘second nt or the 

ered more 
severely from the Rundstedt attack were 
those in the Jiilich-Diiren salient, the 


armies were less 


To the Ruhr: Why Not Use the Sea Gate? 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


ready to attack, those which weren’t so 
affected have attacked instead. There 
may be another reason. Attacks north 
and south of the central salient will 
make its flanks more’ secure; consequent- 
ly, when the time comes to launch the 
attack from it the attackers will have 
greater liberty of action. In any case, it 
is a wise maxim never to let a numeri- 
Cally inferior enemy gain time in which 
to rest. 


Thus, if the attack of the Canadian 
First Army in the north should be 
pushed to the Rhine with its right flank 
on the Geldern-Wesel road and that of 
the American Third Army in the south 
pushed forward to the Stadtkyll-Kelberg 
line, all the German forces west of the 
Rhine from Wesel and Coblenz would 
be partially encircled. Then if the armies 
in the central salient should attack in 
force and rapidly gain ground in the 
direction of Cologne, the German forces 
between Wesel and Céblenz would be 
split into two groups—those to the north 
of this cential attache and those to the 
south of it. In this case, the northern 
group would almost certainly be com- 
pelled to fall back east of the Rhine. 
What the southern group does’ is imma- 
terial, because the ultimate object of the 
offensive cannot be other than the Ruhr 
Valley. 

For topographical reasons’ the two 
flanking attacks are not only extremely 
difficult but tactically very different, be- 
cause one is in bog land and. the other in 
hill land. Under posto conditions both 
wouke almost certainly be extremely 


can gallop through the open: gate? 


slow and costly. But with the Russian 
offensive and the cataclysmic bombing 
of Germany, the * ‘normal” is fast disap- 
pearing. 

Reports seem to show that though 
most German troops are still fighting 
with all their traditional stubbornness, 
desertions are becoming more frequent. 
This fact is, however, not so much a sign 
of lack of will to carry on the war as of. 
exhaustion of reserves and consequently 
less frequent rest periods for front-line 
troops. Men who become physically 
and mentally exhausted are apt to give 
in. 


With regard to the present fighting, 
which appears to be the initial opera- 
tions of ‘a general offensive, I should 
like to point out that since the failure to 
rush the Rhine I have never favored 
these costly frontal operations. I saw too 
many of them in the last war to want to 
see them repeated. 

To sea powers, and the United States 
and Britain are essentially such, the key 
to the Ruhr isn’t Cologne, nor is it to be 
found. anywhere along the Rhine. In- 
stead, it’s at Emden or thereabouts— 
anyhow, north of the Rhine. 

In spite of the risks, winter weather, 
and very obvious difficulties, it still 
astonishes me that greater use hasn't 
been made of the sea, because 50,000 
men north of the Rhine might well have 
accomplished what 500,000 and more 
have so far failed to accomplish to the 
west of it. Except for the sa ake of sport, 
why attempt to leap a fence when you. 








have made enemies of some of them, par- 


. ticularly on Bou ge But they have 


gained the friendship of others and even 
use them for patrol work. 


The March of Life» 


This was the hour of supreme revenge. 
For nearly three years the words’ “Cor- 
regidor” and 
American fighting men in their long strug- 
gle back across the Pacific. Last wee 
these symbols of defeat became symbols 
of vengeance and triumph. 


Return to the Rock: For 25 deni Cor- 
regidor had been pounded. almost con- 
tinuously, American naval shells and 
air attacks had knocked out most of the 
pies =< fot tomy of fire that made the 

Japs’ 1942 artillery. barrage from. Bataan 
look like. a. side show. 

Then; -on~-the moming of Feb. 16, 


~ 


“Bataan” had spurred. 


Seratsowers from Mindora flipped out of 
transport planes and drifted toward the 
Rock. Several overshot the tiny tadpole- 


we: ed island, but were rescued immedi- ° 


y. Others ‘tangled in bushy ipil trees 
cloaking the Rock’s western plateau—its 
“topside.” The rest swarmed into battered 
gun emplacements, driving the shell- 
shocked Japs before them. 

While the paratroopers—New Guinea 
veterans of the 503rd..Airborne Regiment 
—dug into the island’s top, speedy, rocket- 
equipped landing craft ferried 24th Di- 


- vision doughboys across the 5-n1ule chan- 


nel from Southern Bataan, occupied the 


‘day ‘before. The GI's piled out on Cor- 


regidor’s south beach—its “bottomside”— 
where the Japs had overwhelmed the 
Americans in May, 1942. Despite the 
stunning effect of the preliminary bom- 
bardment, the.enemy had plenty of fight 
left,. Jap. mortar bombs ripped up..the 
beach and- Jap 5-inech--guns put- wells 


~ 


through the invaders’ tanks. But the Amer- 
icans fought their way through the'de- 
fenses, cut the enemy forces in two, and 
then, in the grim ‘tunnels where Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright and his band had 
surrendered, they wiped out the last Japs 
in hand-to-' _—_* struggles. 


Scene of Infamy: The dramatic return 
to Corregidor had been carefully staged. 
Mariveles Harbor on Southern Bataan 


was eeoreee 24 hours earlier to serve, 


as a jump-off point for the Rock. Dough- 
boys protgoted by barrages from destroy- 
ers and cruisers had swiftly seized the 
shell-pocked Mariveles beach. In a mat- 
ter of minutes they took the can a 
started by the late Lt. Col. William 

Dyess in the heart-rending days of April 
1942, Then they swept up Bataan’s east 
coast where Dyess and his companions 
had been herded in the infamous “March 
of Death.” Other units of the United 
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States Eleventh Corps rushed south to 
meet them. 

The Japs continued to put up their 
stiff fight for a mile-long, strip of the flat 
Manila waterfront. This included the 
badly shattered dock area, what re- 
mained of famous Pier 7, and Luneta 
Park, flanked by the relatively undam- 
aged Manila Hotel and the Army and 
Navy Club. Documents captured last 
week indicated that Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, Japanese Philippines com- 
mander, had intended to fight the de- 
cisive battle for Luzon in and around 
this area. 


Manila’s Stunned Survivors 
Can Only Stare and Weep 


From the city of horror that Manila 
has become, Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, sends this 
story. 


This is a doomed and tragic city. Al- 
most all major businesses, hotels, and of- 
fice buildings, many of the fine _resi- 
dences, and many more of the poorer 
houses have been burned or shelled to 
the ground. Thousands of civilians are 
homeless and are being temporarily 
cared for by the American Army. And 
the atrocities committed by the Japa- 
nese have made Manila second to no 
other city—including ravaged Nanking— 
as a scene of mass murder and pillage. 
Along the south bank of the Pasig 
River, thousands of Filipino families 
from the husband down to the smallest 
child have been wiped out in the last 
ten days alone. 

The basic Japanese defense has been 
built around a series of barricaded and 
mined street corners, with a nucleus of 
as many as five solidly erected concrete 
pillboxes. Every conceivable type of 
mine and booby trap has been used, in- 
cluding plastic mines, anti-boat mines, 


depth charges, air-bombs, and a_ few . 


new ones with which ordnance officers 
are still tinkering. The Japs also have 
used the underground water mains and 
tunnels as attack and escape routes in 
what was obviously a carefully precon- 
ceived plan. 


Post_in a Penthouse: From the roof 
of a building on the Pasig’s north bank 
I spent one morning looking over the 


scene of battle. With me was First Lt. . 


John Winn of Clayton, Ala., a member 
of the 37th Division’s crack mechanized 
‘reconnaissance troops, on guard at the 
river bank. 

The colonel of a tank destroyer unit 
stood at the window beside us. On the 


street below one of his heavy vehicles 
lumbered into position along the water's 


edge. The colonel looked through his 
glasses and gave the exact position of the 
objective—a building on the other side of 
the river. “Let her go,” he said, and a bi 
75-millimeter gun fired. The shell lande 





in gray smoke 500 yards away. In a short 
time there were large holes in the sides 
of the target. 

One of the few large buildings that 
remained intact: was the low-lying, red- 
roofed Manila Hotel, spared until now 


by both the Japanese and Americans. - 


Other Jap defense strongholds were 
in thé General Post Office, City Hall, 
the University of the Philippines, Paco 
Railroad Station, and the Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

As I looked through the glasses into 
the battered old willed city I saw a 
group of Japanese scurry across a pas- 
sageway. Until a short time before they 
had been firing at our troops, but either 
they had now run out of ammunition or 
their gun had finally been knocked out. 
A short distance outside the wall I 
watched a Filipino woman _ frenziedly 
trying to round up her brood of children. 
through the glasses I could see her look- 
ing with despair toward our side of the 
river, wondering how she could get 
across. 


Butchery Unlimited: The reports of 
atrocities are endless. I saw Filipino 
families streaming across an American- 
built pontoon bridge; mothers and chil- 
dren were dripping with blood, their 
heads bandaged, broken limbs dangling. 
And along the stfeets and in the grass, 
bodies of shot and bayoneted Filipinos 
lay unattended. A human foot was lyinf 
on the road. 

The Japanese bayoneted some of their 
victims through the head and stomach. 
Others were told to run and then were 
mowed down with machine-gun fire as 
they broke away. It was painful to 
probe into the shattered minds of the 
refugees who crept to safety. Most of 
them were so dazed that they were un- 
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“BUT HOW CAN WE BE REFUGEES, 
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able to speak. Several times when I start- 
ed to ask a question, the only response 
I could draw was .a stare and a torrent 
of tears. After a while it seemed wiser 
not to try. 


Capital Punishment 


Berlin had virtually ceased to exist as 
the capital of the Reich by last week. 
The Nazi government, according to a 
Russian: report which had the ring of 
authenticity, had established a new capi- 


tal in Nuremberg. Now Berlin was a city . 


within bicycle distance of the front. As 
the Red Army ground ahead on all sides 
the possibility arose that the onetime cap- 
ital would not even go down in the grand 
fighting finale the Nazis had planned for 
it. Instead, the Russian drives,. particu- 
larly the offensive across the Oder River 
by Marshal Ivan S. Koneff’s First Ukrain- 
ian Army, seemed to aim at encircling 
Berlin and eventually starving it out. 

As the Russians cut ever deeper in- 
side the Reich the Nazis began to adopt 
more and more violent measures to keep 
their own people in line. On Feb. 16 
Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himmler to- 
gether proclaimed martial law through- 
out the “war zones” of Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin. Military courts will try civil- 
ians who “shirk duty.” The government 
also ordered all civilians except Nazi 
party members to surrender their fire- 
arms by Feb. 20. They were needed by 
the Volkssturm, now complete with a 
drafted women’s auxiliary. 


The Human Flood: Germans admit- 
ted that a flood of several million refugees 
was still pouring into Berlin and other 
cities from areas threatened by the Red 
Army. Women and children evacuated 
Frankfurt on the Oder River at the point 


Strube—London Daily Express 
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_In the west, the Allies secure their flanks; in the east, the Russians rip through Germany’s defenses 


of Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff’s spear- 
head aiming for Berlin. Men had orders 
to stay “until the last moment,” working 
in factories and_ building . barricades. 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels, as 
Berlin gauleiter, took over civilian de- 
fense of the capital. Nazi party headquar- 
ters prepared to serve hot food “if sup- 
plies, gas, and electricity, are cut off.” The 
German radio told Berliners to stick to 
their jobs “even if the fighting reaches the 
city streets”; there would be no whole- 
sale evacuation because Germany lacked 
transportation and places to send évacués. 
But civilians crowded Denmark-bound 
trains, hoping somehow to make the 
short hop from there to Sweden.. Ger- 
mans offered to sell reichsmarks for Swed- 
ish kroner at a rate equivalent to 1% 
cents a mark; the official Nazi rate is 40 
cents, Tax. collections stopped, and the 
Nazi party began to destroy its member- 
ship lists and payrolls. 
@ Moscow .announced the death of its 
youngest and one of its most brilliant 
generals, Ivan D. Chernyakhovsky, 37- 
year-old commander of the Third White 
Russian Army. Chernyakhovsky — suc- 
cumbed to battle wounds on Feb. 18. 


Almost. 


Budapest must disappear from the face of 
the earth before Soviet tronps:enter jit, ; 
A Nazi official issued that order Dec. 
16 and for'49 days SS troopers ferociously 
carried it out. But last week Marshal 


Stalin announced that the battle for Buda- 
pest had ended: From the blackened 
stores and wharves of Pest on the Dan- 
ube’s east bank, through the rubble-filled, 
steep, and twisting streets of old Buda 
across the river, Hungary’s beloved “Lit- 
tle Paris” stood as a ruined monument to 
a.vow the Germans came very close to 
making good. 

Bewildered citizens boarding up shat- 
tered windows and sweeping rubbish 
from sidewalks faced an appalling de- 
struction: 190,000 of the city’s 375,000 
houses. totally destroyed and 105,000 
others made unlivable. Once-glamorous 
Vacy Street along the Danube was lined 
with blasted ruins of ministries and other 


- public buildings; official papers, littered 


the dirty snow. The Royal Palace and 
nearby structures on Buda Hill were 
wrecked, their crumbling walls and shat- 
tered roofs bleak under the dark. win- 
ter sky. F 

The Germans tought tor Budapest 
block by block and house by house, scat- 
tering booby traps, digging trenches in 
gardens, erecting barricades, and makin 
machine-gun nests. of cellars, walls, roof- 
tops, and the stations of the world’s old- 
est. subway. As they retreated into a 
constantly narrowing circle in Buda, the 
Germans supplied themselves from the 
city’s ammunition factories. The Russians 
finally ferreted the German commander, 


‘Col. Gen. Carl Pfeffer-Wildenbruch of 
‘the SS,’ and his staff from a sewer. The 


total cost to the enemy: 49,000 killed 
and 110,000 captured. 


Payoff 


One reason for the Wehrmacht’s crum- 
bling on the eastern front came out last 
week, when it was revealed that the Ger- 
man commander at Ciistrin—one of the 
most vital sectors—is Lt. Gen. Emil Rem- 
er. Last August, Remer was a mere ma- 
jor, m command of an SS battalion in 
Berlin. But he was also the man who re- 
fused to carry out the orders of revolting 
generals to seize key points in Berlin. 
Instead, he reported to Propaganda, Min- 
ister Joseph Goebbels, and the revolt was 
quelled. Remer was raised in rank at a 
phenomenal pace—apparently because he 
was politically reliable, not for military 
reasons—and was made Goebbels’s per- 
sonal military adviser. 


Mud and Tears. 


The big offensive in the west was still 
to come. Once again the Allies had been 
tricked by the Germans. Although ‘the 
American First Army had gained “dom- 
ination” of the most important Roer and 
Urft River-dams, the Germans had let 
loose a flood big enough to hamper op- 
erations. In some p the Roer was 
1,000 yards wide and the depth outside 
its channel was 8 feet. | 

For this reason, the sweep of Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 
2ist Army Group across the Cologne 
Plain was delayed. There were some ob- 
servers at Supreme Headquarters who 


. thought it might be held up until’ the 
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Western-front contrast: Canadians give Hitler a horse laugh; a German woman offers coffee to a captured Nazi 


ground dried out—a matter of many days. 
But Montgomery, with his old spirit and 
verve, told his troops: “We stand ready 
for the last round.” . 

The last round, however, would not 
be fought with a groggy opponent. Writ- 
ing from the Roer River front, Wes Gal- 
lagher of the Associated Press said: “The 
Allied command, by not striking when 
German western-front defenses were dis- 
organized and drained in recent weeks to 
supply their eastern front, have permitted 
the Nazis to stabilize and _ reorganize 
their lines . . . The fighting is going to be 
much harder than it would have been 

. when confusion prevailed on the 
German side.” 

Although the Allies had not exploded 
the center of the western front, they were 
fighting hard and bloody battles on both 
its flanks. The American Third © Army 
bored through the West Wall south of 
Priim and painfully inched ahead in the 
rugged Eifel Mountains east of Luxem- 
bourg (see General Fuller’s War Tides). 
Far to the north, in the low-lying wedge 
between the Rhine and the Maas Rivers, 
the Canadian First Army engaged in 
street fighting and amphibious warfare 
to secure Montgomery’s flank. 


The Water War: Blowing the dikes 
and sluicegates of the canals in the area, 
the Nazis flooded huge expanses. In 
some of the German towns the water 
was 8 feet deep. The wet, muddy Allied 
troops took to amphibious tanks, ducks, 


and assault boats for the same type of ° 


warfare that the British had been forced 
to use on Walcheren Island in clearing 
Antwerp. Tanks and other vehicles 
stayed on hard roads or else they bogged 
down. However, the Canadians overcame 
these difficulties and cleared the west 
bank of the Rhine down to Emmerich. 
On high ground the Allies met a_ foe 
that required all their effort to defeat. 
Cleve, a northern bastion of the West 
Wall, was won in a 86-hour street bat- 
tle and the Reichswald cleared. Aided 
by flame throwers, tanks, and Mont- 
gomery-artillery barrages, the Canadians 
pushed down between the Maas and 
Rhine on a 25-mile front. Their primary 
objectives were the communications cen- 
ters of Goch and Calcar. 


The Luckless 92nd 


The most extensive and whole-hearted 
effort by the United States Army to give 
American Negro troops a role in the war 
equal to that of white troops has so far 
been more productive of disappointment 
and failure than of anything else. That 
much could be told last week about the 
experience of the Army with the 92nd Di- 


vision, an outfit in which all the enlisted 


men and a high proportion of the officers 
are Negroes. ; 

The 92nd was intended to demonstrate 
that Negro troops could be used in front- 
line combat and also to meet criticism 
that Negroes were always given menial 
tasks. Last vear, therefore, the 92nd 
moved into the line on the Italian front. 


It rapidly acquired a_ bad. reputation 
among other troops. They claimed that 
the men of the 92nd were “trigger-hap- 
py,” that it was impossible to send out 
patrols near the 92nd because they shot at 
even their own patrols and at Italian 
civilians as well. 

Then last December, the Germans 
launched a strong attack on the Serchio 
River line. Part of the line a few miles 
inland from the Mediterranean Coast was 
held by the 92nd. It crumbled under the 
Nazi assault and another division had to 
be hastily thrown into the gap. Last week 
misfortune apparently struck the 92nd 
again. After a two-day attack the previ- 
ous week, German infiltrations forced the 
division back to its original positions. 
Casualties were officially admitted to have 
been high. 

Writing about this reverse, Milton 
Bracker, New York Times correspondent, 
cabled: “Something should be noted now 
that has been troubling headquarters for 
some time: how to handle the division's 
public relations in view of the supersen- 
sitivity of some Negro papers at home, 
which have educationally tended to 
overemphasize the division’s accomplish- 
ments and the inevitable racial aspects of 
the situation.” 


Now Terror, Truly 


Dresden had known less of the rigors 
of war than most German cities. Famous 
for its art galleries, its historic opera 
house, its beer, and its china, the ancient 
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back wa TH 


the driver who didn’t know 
how to tighten a slipping 


fan belt or clean a dirty spark plug often found that re- 
liable automobile service was far too distant for comfort. 
Vaudeville singers were amusing their audiences with a 
new song entitled “He’d Have to Get Under— Get Out 
and Get Under,” and small boys still ‘hollered “Get a 
-. Horse” when autos got stuck in the mud. Oldsmobile 
{was then in its seventeenth year, and Oldsmobile cars 
already had earned an enviable reputation for reliability. 
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Buy Bonds... to Keep ‘em Firing! 


OLDSMOBILE * 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 


To 


Know where (can find a mechanie, sonny?” 


™ WHEREVER YOU ARE, JUST LOOK FOR 


THIS SIGN AND KNOW THAT YOU’RE GETTING THE 
BEST IN WARTIME “KEEP ’EM ROLLING” SERVICE 


It’s no trick for the Oldsmobile 
owner of today to locate a skilled 
mechanic. Wherever he travels, 
the familiar, circular Oldsmobile 
service sign is his guide to ‘‘trans- 
portation headquarters.” There he 
finds a staff of mechanics who are 
factory-trained specialists in their’ 
various fields. There he finds au- 
thorized replacement parts, and a 


range of modern accessories. 
There,too, he finds the latest in serv- 
ice equipment—all the tools and 
“gadgets” and specialized ma- 
chines needed for everything from 
lubrication to wheel alignment, 
from.a minor tune-up to a major 
overhaul . . . If your wartime car 
needs attention, why not find out 
about Oldsmobile Service for yourself! 


‘or GENERAL MOTORS 
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city on the Elbe River was still one of 
the Reich’s most beautiful at the begin- 
ning of last week. 

Unfortunately, it lay in the path of 
Marshal Ivan S. Koneff’s First Ukrainian 
Army. So, on the night of Feb. 13, a force 
of 800 RAF bombers showered Dresden 
with demolition and incendiary bombs. 
In the next two days, 650 Flying For- 
tresses of the Eighth Air Force followed 
up. The Germans said 70,000 people 
had been killed; Dresden was an “ocean 
of fire.” 

In advance of the Russians the Allies 

continued to pound other cities. And in 
this connection, the Associated Press re- 
ported, Allied air chiefs had decided to 
adopt deliberate terror bombing of Ger- 
man population centers as a military 
means of hastening the Reich’s surrender 
by snarling up communications and sap- 
ping morale. 
@ The Russians revealed last week that 
they had discovered one reason why AIl- 
lied bombing has failed to knock out 
German industrial production. At one 
point in its advance the Red Army over- 
ran an immense arsenal and plane assem- 
bly plant that was entirely underground, 
located in “endless” tunnels underneath 
a pine forest. . 


V-3 Man From a Rocket? 
No, Lieutenant, He Isn’t 


From the western front, Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, sends this 
story of a man who lost his identity. 


He bailed out at 10,000 feet one day 
over what he believed was American 
Ninth Army territory. At that he was 
lucky to have gained:so much altitude 
and mileage in what he hoped was the 
right direction, after getting the ship’s 
tail surfaces shot up in a low-level attack 
on a supply train east of Diiren. There 
was only one thing to do‘and Lt. Edwin 
Ferrar, veteran of 30 missions in a crack 
fighter group, did it. He hit the silk. 


The Snow Falls Up: From there on 
some pretty fantastic things happened to 
him. In the first place he bailed out into 
the middle of a snowstorm, but it was 
snowing up instead of down. After a 
while he figured out that it was the speed 
of his fall which made it appear so and he 
shielded his face with his gloved hands. 
He couldn’t see the ground anyway be- 
cause there was a 1,000-foot ceiling. 
Then after Ferrar had dropped blindly 
for what seemed years, he heard a ter- 
rific roaring sound—something whizzed 
by him creating a tremendous breeze, and 
at the same time thick flak started burst- 
ing all around. 

Quite apart from the shellfire itself, 
that noise scared Ferrar badly because he 
figured that it was one of our heavy 
bombers and that the flak was German. 
So when he hit the ground, he took cover 
fast..In a few minutes, however, he saw 


iene white-starred Allied trucks and con-— 


fidently headed for the nearest farmhouse 
to get warm. For some reason known 
only to Thunderbolt pilots, Ferrar likes 
to fly ini a suntan uniform, and that tropi- 
cal rig, even when a flying suit is added, 
isn’t much protection against the cold at 
the western front these days. 

An old woman at the farmhouse 
couldn’t speak English and Ferrar didn’t 
know Dutch or German, so the conver- 
sation was nil. However, she smiled, sat 
him-by a hot stove, and gave him an 
apple and he was happy enough. «le was 
just getting warm and thinking how 
lucky he was when two jeeps slithered to 
a halt outside the door. One held ack- 
ack gunners, the other brimmed with 
MP’s. 


Is He a Spy? Ferrar heard somebody 
ask the woman about a Deutsch para- 
trooper and the next thing he knew, he 
was counting the grooves inside of the 
barrel of a carbine held by an MP lieu- 
tenant. The carbine was cocked and the 
lieutenant’s trigger finger looked mighty 
itchy. 

“Who are you?” growled the MP. __ 

“Thunderbolt pilot,” Ferrar answered. 

“Prove it,” the MP retorted. 

Ferrar reached for his dog tags, then 
remembered with a sick feeling that he 
hadn’t put them on that morning. He 
could hardly blame the posse when they 
frog-marched him out to the jeeps and 
took him to the evacuation hospital for 
further questioning. The coiricidence of 
the missing dog tags and the suntan uni- 
form, which resembled the German para- 


trooper uniform in color, was far more 
than any MP could swallow. 

At the hospital they asked him tricky 
questions: Where was he from? St. Al- 
bans, Long Island. What state? New 
York, of course.: What were the states 
adjoining New York and in what di- 
rections? Etc., etc. Ferrar himself al- 
most began to wonder whether he wasn’t 
a spy. 

Then a nurse walked by and who 
would it happen to be but the only 
American woman on the Continent that 
Ferrar knew. It was Sparkle—that was her 
real name, too—Brown of Freedlandville, 
Ind., the sister of a fellow pilot. He 
hailed her and she remembered him all 
right. 

“So you're the Nazi paratrooper who 
jumped from the new V weapon,” she 
said. 

Thus the jigsaw pieces of a very puz- 
zling day fell together. That roar which 
had passed Ferrar as he parachuted down 
was a buzz bomb and our ack-ack bat- 
teries were firing on it without seeing it 
through the overcast. The gunners were 
surprised and mighty suspicious when a 
parachutist floated down right out of the 
area they’d been peppering. They thought 
that it was a piloted bomb, picked up a 
jeepload of MP’s, and started the chase. 

That’s all about what the fighter group 
now calls “Ferrar’s Folly,” except that 
Ferrar, who was strictly in the pink until 
supper time, suddenly got sick to his 
stomach in the middle of the meal. But 
then, that was the only thing about the 
whole day’s happenings that surprised 
nobody. 














Ou... .1 U. 8. Marine Corps Photo from International 


Saipan Serenade: This photograph, just released by the Marine Corps, shows a 


barrage of rockets launched from special trucks during the invasion of the Marianas 
Islands. Mounted on racks similar to those used on LCI’s and smaller support craft, 
the.rockets played an important part in the battle of Saipan. 
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In order to evaluate widespread criti- 
cism that in some important weapons 
the United States has lagged behind 
Germany, NEwsweEEx asked two of its 
correspondents to round up the avail- 
able facts. Henry Paynter, a veteran 
military reporter from NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington Bureau, obtained informa- 
tion from nearly two-score ordnance, 
production, tactical, and supply experts, 
none on active Army duty. Roland C. 
Gask, NEWSWEEK war correspondent 
recently with the First Army, drew on 
his experience during the Ardennes bat- 
tle for a specific comparison of the 
American Sherman and German King 


Tiger tanks.° Here is the Washington 
account: :; 


The United States has been charged 
with being behind the Germans in 
three fields—robot bombs, jet-propelled 
planes, and tanks (the entire world is 
apparently behind the Germans in long- 
range rockets): Here is how the situa- 
tion shapes up in detail. 


Robot Bombs: V-1—and V-2 for that 
matter—are both extremely effective 
weapons; we're not using anything sim- 
ilar in combat yet. Because of an initial 
error in judgment by the air staff, con- 
curred in by higher authority, we had 
not adequately experimented with 
robot bombs until quite recently. Now 
the Ordnance Department and the Air 
Forces are jointly developing superior 
robot bombs. The testing is done on a 
100-square-mile tract in a relatively un- 
inhabited part of the United States. In 
all likelihood the bombs will be used 
before the war is over, although pos- 
sibly not against Germany. 


Jet-Propelled Planes: The Germans 
have successfully and even brilliantly 
used limited numbers of jet-propelled 
planes as interceptors and for strafing. 
So far we haven't used them in combat. 
The United States is now producing a 
new jet plane superior to the enemy’s 
known oes, It will be used against 
Japan, but probably not against Ger- 
many. 


Heavy Tanks: The United States de- 
veloped a good heavy tank four years 
ago. After the Ordnance Department 
had put it into production, manufac- 
ture was stopped by the War Depart- 
ment. The reason was that tactical 
commanders and their superiors, with 
War Department backing, believed that 
in Italy and Northern Europe we would 





*The King Tiger is also called the R 
Its official German designation is P. 
gen FDKFZ 182 


Tiger. 


have a swift campaign in which homb- 
ing and rocket would supply the 
equivalent of heavy land artillery and 
heavy tanks against enemy strong 
aameas Many of the waapeee, includin 
eavy tanks and artillery devel 

and produced by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, consequently remained in the 
United States and production of these 
items was pared down. In so doing, the 
United States Army acted directly con- 
trary to the much-publicized experience 
of Russia. 

A heavy tank, the M-6, was publicly 
yom in Washington last summer 
and presumably would have been avail- 
able for the battle of the Ardennes in 
numbers as large as the Germans used 
King Tigers had the theater of opera- 
tions so desired. Some commanders, 
notably Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
of the Third Army and Lt. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers of the Sixth Army Group, 
have said they were satisfied with the 
Shermans. Others-—-Lt. Gen. William H. 
Simpson of the Ninth Army and Lt. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges of the First 
Army—have asked ,for larger guns in 
tanks and ate getting them. 


Saved by Numbers 


This is what Gask cabled on the Sher- 
man vs. the King Tiger. 


During the recent Battle of the Bulge, 
I learned of countless incidents illus-. 
trating the inferiority of our Sherman 
tanks to German machines. On one oc- 
casion during the battle for Samree, 
north of Bastogne, an entire task force 
of the Second Armored Division was 
held up two hours at a crossroads by a 
lone King Tiger. The German tank 
stood up to everything the Americans 
could slam at it, including artillery, be- 
fore lumbering off unscathed. 

It is axiomatic among American tank- 
ers that it takes at least two Shermans 
to knock out one Tiger. The only ad- 
vantage that the Sherman has is greater’ 





The Measurements | 


Here is how the American Sherman 
and German King Tiger tanks compare: 


Name Tiger . Sherman 
Weight: 75 tons 85. tons 
Gun 88-mm. 75- or 76-mm. 
Frontal 

Armor’ 8 in. 4 in. 
Tracks 31% in. 16 9/10 in. 
Height 10 ft., 1 in. 9 ft., 9 in. 
Width 9 ft., 7% in. 8 ft., 9 in. 
Length 24 ft., 7% in. . 20 ft, 4 in. 
Speed 23% m.p.h. 30 m.p.h. 
Gears 8 for., 4‘rev. | 5 for., 1 rev. 
Range 106 miles 125 miles 
Engine 600 hp. 450 hp. i 


Must We Defeat Germany With Inferior Weapons? 


mobility. Its 75- and 76-millimeter 

are unable to penetrate the Tigers 8- 
inch frontal armor even at point-blank 
range, whereas the Tiger’s long-barreled 
88 can hold the Sherman at ranges up 
to a:‘mile and a half. The Sherman can- 
not even penetrate the Tiger's most 
vital spot, its turret, except at close range. 


The Sherman’s Masters: One rea- 
son for the Tiger’s invulnerability is the 
improved hull, giving the King model 
convex frontal armor, in contrast with 


the angular stairstep-type frontal -ar- {: 


mor of the early Tiger versions. The 
convex type makes shells bounce off 
more easily. Thus even the M-86 tank 
destroyer with a 90-millimeter gun—the 
only American seme gece gun able 
to penetrate the King Tiger’s frontal ar- 
mor—must get a shot at the right angle 
to score a knockout. 

The Sherman cannot even penetrate 
the frontal armor of the Nazis’ second- 
string tank, the Panther—and the Pan- 
ther’s long-barreled 75-millimeter out- 
shoots the Sherman’s gun. Moreover, 
some. Panthers have been fitted with 
88s and to knock out the Panthers, 
Shermans in teams often adopt the stalk- 
ing tactics used against Tigers. . 

In addition, even the Mark IV Spe- 
cials equipped with souped-up 75s have 
frequently proved matches for the Sher- 
mans. Souping phy done with a hea 
powder charge firing a relatively sm 
armor-piercing projectile. During the 
recent fighting, the Germans also 
knocked out many of our Shermans 
with this same high-velocity 75 mounted 
on the ancient Mark III chassis. 


“We Are Waiting . . .” To sum up, 
as one battalion commander of a fa- 
mous armored division, told me: “Fortwo 
years we have been asking for better 
tanks, especially better tank guns, now 
we are eagerly awaiting the new, big 
American tanks, presumably with the 
90-millimeter guns, which we read 
about in the papers.” 

Our self-propelled tank destroyers, 
including the M-10 with the 8-inch 
guns, and the superspeedy M-18 with 
the 76-millimeter, were also outclassed 
by the enemy’s self-propelled 88s un- 
til the M-36 came along. 

While our tank and antitank weapons 
hitherto had been inferior, we had 
splendid compensation in our artillery, 
which not only excelled in accuracy, 
but also was immensely superior nu- 
merically. It only needs a tour through 
stricken Belgian villages—which we had 
to shell in order to oust the Germans— 
to see the devastating results, i 
ly.of TOT or Time on Target, wherein 
guns of all calibers are timed to land 


their shells on the target simultaneously. 




































FRUITS—A citrus fruit—or- 
ange or grapefruit. Other 
fruits, raw and cooked, includ- 
ing tomato . 


U 





eat KNOW, protecting your health isn’t 
enough—you have to build it, too. 

If you eat the same foods that most 
Americans eat, you're not likely to be a vic- 
tim of “deficiency diseases” like beri-beri, 
pellagra, or scurvy. You're not apt to die of 
malnutrition, either. 

But perhaps you get tired easily... have 
occasional indigestion ...a pasty com- 
plexion...unhealthy teeth and gums...or 
other minor troubles. Many folks have 
such annoying little ailments. You may 
think this is only natural but it isn’t. 

Did you ever stop to think that maybe a 
better diet would make you feel better— 
and look better too? Medical scientists are 


Are YOU is healthy as you'd like to be? 


investigating the possible effect of food 
upon those organs whose proper function- 
ing is necessary to good health—whose im- 
proper functioning may lead to various 
diseases. 

Consult this chart of basic daily require- 
ments. Does your diet contain them all? 
Remember, it’s a balanced diet that counts. 
Not a lot of some foods this week, and a 
lot of others next week—but all of them 
regularly! 

Proper cooking is vitally important to 
nutrition, too. The new Metropolitan Cook 
Book contains many suggestions for mak- 
ing food healthful and attractive. Write for, 
your free copy. 

















' : OTHER VEGETABLES—Two 
MILK —Adults need a pint, POTATOES —The normal re- servings—some raw, some 


children a quart, as a beverage quirement is one or more serv- cooked—fresh or canned. One 
or in foods ings green-leaf vegetable 





BREAD AND CEREALS—One 


EGGS—For an efficient diet at MEAT, FISH OR POULTRY, AND or both at every meal, either 
least four eggs a week CHEESE—At least one healthy whole-grain cereals or enriched 


serving a day 


bread 











BUTTER AND OTHER FATS— 
Two or three tablespoonfuls as 
a spread or in cooking 











Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 
COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Metropolitan Cook Book, No. 35D. 


Health authorities believe that all these foods are needed to fulfill normal 
nutrition requirements. If your diet contains them all, and you still feel tired, 
nervous, and lack resistance, then you should have a thorough physical 
checkup by your doctor. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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WATER —Six to eight glasses seein 
throughout the day 

* City 


Prim aie 
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ap YOUR RED CROSS FACES THE GREATEST TASK IN ITS LONG HISTORY—GIVE NOW-—-GIVE MORE! 
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Best Efforts of Big Three Failed 
to Settle Many Urgent Problems 


Nazi Leaders See ‘Slavery’ 
for Germans in Yalta Program; 
France, Italy Troublesome 


The communiqué heard round the 
world didn’t settle everything—as it had 
at first seemed to do. That became evident 
as Premier Stalin sped back to Moscow, 
President Roosevelt made the long return 
trip to Washington, and Prime Minister 
Churchill arrived in London. The world 
had had a week in which to digest the 
results of the Crimea conference. And 
despite the great progress made by the 
Big Three the old problems were still 
there, many of them as formidable as 
ever, 


“Unrestrained by Inhibition”: The 
great central problem of what to do with 
Germany—on which the peace may de- 
pend—still dominated the international 
scene. The Big Three had laid down a 
course of action. The actual application 
may turn out to be a far more difficult 
task. At any rate, the Nazi state showed 
no signs of crumbling under the impact 
of the Crimea decisions. Instead, the Ger- 


mans bent them to their own propaganda . 





‘the decisions announced in th 


use and painted the conference as some- 
thing designed to destroy the Reich and 
put the German race in slavery. 

Dr. Paul Schmidt,* the sleek press 
spokesman for the Foreign Office, raged: 
“The Crimea communiqué will force 
every German man, woman, and child 
to unconditional resistance . . . unre- 
strained by any inhibition whatsoever. 
Every enemy will be killed no matter by 
what means. Any moral evaluation of 
means has ceased to exist.” 


“In Spite of You”: Another problem 
that the Big Three conference under- 
lined rather than solved was that of 
France’s position and particularly of the 
attitude of Gen. Charles de Gaulle. The 
French were treated very well so far as 
e com- 
muniqué were concerned. But for de 
Gaulle nothing could offset the fact that 
he had been forced to languish in France 
while the Big Three planned the future 
around a table in the billiard room of the 
Livadia Palace. 





®*Dr. Schmidt left himself a way out from the Nazi 
Valhalla. He is planning to marry a tall, 26-year-old 
Seocntiy for vroclaianng that she would bring 
receni ai 

him back with her to S . where he could at- 
tempt to escape Allied vengeance. 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps from Associated Press 


Hail to the Chiefs: Churchill and F. D. R. exchange salutes at Malta en route to Yalta 


The reasons for the failure to invite de 
Gaulle may to a large extent have been 


personal. His clashes orecnality with 
both President Roosevelt and Churchill 
are well known. However, Stalin was 
probably just as responsible as the other 
two for de Gaulle’s absence. During the 
Frenchman’s visit to Moscow in Decem- 
ber, by all reports, he succeeded in grat- 
ing on Stalin’s nerves just as much as he 
previously had on those of the President 
and Churchill. 

But the clash went beyond tempera- 
ment. Wounded pride and .the desire to 
restore France as a great power have led 
de Gaulle to adopt a poli specific 
issues that is Wanuaperstiva-enlke, and 

yvombastic in turn. He apparently turned 
down an invitation to confer with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after the conference. The 
adamant position the French have 
adopted toward the minor but explosive 
problem of the demands of Syria and 
Lebanon resulted in immense irritation 
at the conference. And de Gaulle’s meth- 
od of laying down the law to all the other 
Allies on the subject of the Rhineland 
has caused general annoyance. The Gen- 
eral’s entire attitude was summed up in 
a remark he made to Harry Hopkins 
when the President’s assistant passed 
through Paris en route to the conference. 
De Gaulle told Hopkins: “France will 
rise in spite of you.” 


Dearest Enemy: Another example of 
the questions still to be answered was a 
differ ee aa an d 
the United States over Italy. Britain does 
not want to cease treating Italy as a 
former enemy while the United States be- 


lieves that a formal peace is imperative. | 
Early this month an agreement been 


reached to abolish political control in 
Italy except in battle zones. A cable from 
the Crimea called off the announcement. 


Jottings From Yalta 


The first accounts of the human side 
of what Premier Stalin toasted as “The 
Crimea Conference” began to trickle back 
last week with the returning delegates: 
@ The Big Three held their round-table 
meetings in Czar Nicholas II’s white 
stone Livadia Palace. President Roose- 
velt slept in one of the czar’s many bed- 
rooms, War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes the czarina’s bedroom; Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King, her boudoir. 

@ Stalin and his party lived at the former 
palace of Prince Youssoupoff (Rasputin 
was killed at a dinner in Youssoupoff’s 
Petrograd house in 1917). Prime Min- 
ister Churchill stayed in the 115-year- 
old Alupka Palace. The President’s and 
the Prime Minister's palaces had only one 
bathroom apiece; queues formed and 
only higher-ups got showers. 

@ The conference might have broken 
down for lack of tr rt if the British 


and. Americans hadn’t their own 
fleet of automobiles, including President 
Roosevelt’s bulletproof car, by ship, They 
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The Big Three in action: This series shows a friendly inte 


group picture posed for the phet- rete’ 


from International 
rchange during the usual 
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also shipped in a radio system for talking 
with London and Washington. Although 
the airport was six hours away, copies of 
The London Times arrived the day after 
publication. 

@ The Americans brought a detail of 
smartly uniformed soldiers and sailors. 
The British had their Royal Marines, who 
somehow managed to date the ordinarily 
suspicious local girls. An entire division 
of NKVD (secret police) guarded Stalin 
and lined the roads when he visited the 
airport. 

@ President Roosevelt, though visibly 
tired, was a skillful, polished conciliator. 
Prime Minister Churchill sported a Rus- 
sian-style fur hat (made in Canada). 
Premier Stalin seemed franker than ever. 
The gray-uniformed Foreign Commissar, 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, was named 
“Auntie Mol,” presumably to distinguish 
him from “Uncle Joe.” He overworked 
his only two English expressions, “Good 
morning” and “O.K.,” and constantly in- 
quired about the health of English-speak- 
ing delegates in polite Russian. Churchill 
tried a few Russian phrases on Stalin, 
who couldn’t understand them. 

@ The delegations entertained each other 
at luncheon and dinner while the Rus- 
sians paid all the bills. Wine and vodka 
flowed freely. Even breakfast tables car- 
ried_ glasses of ten different shapes and 
colors for as many wines and liquors. 
Black Sea fish appeared on the tables; 
other food, including caviar, was flown in 
from Moscow. When it was discovered 
there were only three lemons at the con- 
ference the Russians flew in an entire 
lemon tree from Georgia and planted it 
in .a conservatory. 

Because the Germans had stripped the 

Livadia Palace during their occupation of 
the -Crimea, the Russians had to bring 
even the furniture from Moscow hotels; 
the servants (including waitresses in high 
heels and numerous barbers) came from 
Moscow, too. Heat was provided by 
Dutch stoves. The weather was excellent, 
although not warm. 
@ Of all the foregoing sidelights, Russian 
Papers printed not a single item. It’s an 
old Soviet custom; nothing light is pub- 
lished about any event in which Premier 
Stalin is concerned. On the other hand, 
the official communiqué was printed in 
full, even in literary and artistic maga- 
zines. 


Flowers for the Master 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. highlighted his three-day post- 
Yalta visit to Moscow last week by watch- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake” ballet 
from the gold-leafed imperial box of the 
ornate, century-old Bolshoi (the word 
means big) Theater. Stettinius entered 
to thunderous applause and the strains 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Later 
he gave the flaxen-haired star, Moscow's 
oldest ballerina, Marina Semenova, a 
$566 bouquet. 

Stettinius presumably followed Mos- 





How Television Gof Ifs Electronic “Eyes” 


As revolutionary as airplanes without pro- 
pellers—that’s how much electronic tele- 
vision differs from the earlier mechanical 
television ! 

Whirling discs and motors required for 
mechanical television were not desirable 


for home receivers. Pictures blurred and 
flickered. ‘ 


But now, thanks to RCA research, you 


will enjoy all-electronic television, free from 


mechanical restrictions—“movie-clear” tele- 
vision with the same simplicity of operation 
as your radio receiver. 

Such “let’s make it better” research goes 
into everything produced by RCA. 

At RCA Laboratories, world-famous sci- 
entists and engineers are constantly seeking 
new and better ways of harnessing the un- 


believable forces of nature... for mankind’s 
greater benefit. . 

Electronic television is but one example 
of the. great forward strides made possible 
by RCA research-opening the way for who 
knows what new miracles? —_- 

When you buy an RCA radio or phono- 
graph or television set or any RCA product, 
you get a great satisfaction...enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess the finest instrument of its kind 
that science has yet achieved. 


Dr. V. K. Zworykin, Associate 
Research Director and E. W. 
Engstrom, Director of Research at 
RCA Laboratories, examining the 
Iconoscope or television “eye”— 
developed in RCA Laboratories 
for the all-electronic television 
system you'll enjoy tomorrow. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 
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each case. 


Little A vs. Little B: Little B's 
border patrols cross the river border 
into Little A and take a village 10 
miles inland. When Little A’s protests 
to Little B are ineffective, it com- 
plains, through its representative, to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

After debate, the Assembly agrees 
by a two-thirds vote to submit the dis- 
pute to the Security Council. The 
council agrees by majority vote to 
consider it and urging settlement by 
arbitration, passes the problem to the 
International Court. Acting as arbiter, 
on the basis of a previous protocol 
regulating the Little A-Little B fron- 


A. But Little B refuses to withdraw 
its troops and the case returns to the 
council. 

By a majority vote the council up- 
holds the court decision, but Little B 
still refuses to withdraw. By another 
majority vote, in which the Big Five 
concur, the council orders the 
United Nations to break 9 ener 
relations with Little B and threatens 
economic and later military action. 

Little B yields. 


Big A vs. Little C: Little C, defeat- 
ed in the war, falls behind in repara- 
tions payments to Big A, and Big A 
demands that all of Little C’s exports 
to other countries be halted. Little C 


bo. 





Shaking the Big Veto Stick 


When the United Nations conference to draw up a charter for a Dumbarton 
Oaks-style international organization meets at San Francisco April 25, it will 
find its way smoothed by the Yalta meeting that called it. The Crimea confer- 
ence solved the problem of the voting procedure to be used in the eleven-mem- 
ber World Security Council by a compromise favoring the Russian idea that any 
of the free great powers should have the right to veto the use of military force 
against itself. But the small powers will not have this right. The following ac- 
counts of imaginary disputes, one between two small powers and one between 
a small and a large power, illustrate how the voting procedure might work in 


tier, the coitirt settles in favor of Little . 


‘tions in the capital of Big A have no 


refuses to comply, whereupon Big A 
concentrates its fleet and reinforces } 
its garrison at X, which Big A leases 
from Little C under the terms of its 
peace treaty with Little C. 

Little C protests to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, which refers 
the question to the Economic and So-, 
cial Council. But that body returns it, 
stating that the dispute involves a 
treaty and is therefore reviewable 
only by the Security Council. 

The council agrees by a majority 
vote, in which Big A does not concur, 1 
to consider the dispute. Big A’s war- ' 
ships halt all cargo vessels leaving 
Little C’s chief city and order them 
back to port. Diplomatic representa- 


effect and the Big A council member 
remains adamant. Aware that the Big 
A power of veto will block any coun- 
cil decision to direct diplomiatic, eco- 
nomic, or military sanctions against 
Big A, two other members of the 
council, Big B and Big C, nevertheless 
make an attempt at discipline by 
moral censure. By a majority vote (in 
which the six small-nation members 
concur, but Big A and Big D, another 
council member dissent), the council 
condemns Big A’s attitude and once 
more urges compromise. 

Big A remains adamant and Little 
C yields. 








cow custom and sent her partner a 
bouquet too, thus avoiding the misun- 
derstanding that had embarrassed ~~ 
Beaverbrook, British Lord Privy ; 
When Beaverbrook visited the Bolshoi, 
his secre 
behalf to the leading male dancer. To 
Beaverbrook’s horror, the dancer, bou- 
quet in hand, bowed low before his box. 
Ignorant of Moscow customs, he pro- 
tested to the secretary: “What the hell 
do you think I am?” 

Apart from the ballet and a ride in 
Moscow’s elegant subway, Stettinius’s 
activities went unpublicized. Edward J. 
Flynn, former chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, who accompa- 
nied President Roosevelt to Yalta, 
turned up in the Russian capital. His 
only comment: “I'm very much inter- 
ested in seeing and knowing Russia.” 


uietly sent flowers in his — 





The Corn Is Green 


To the inevitable question of how he 
had liked the vodka at Yalta, War Mo- 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes last 


week on his return to Washington had a- 


homespun South Carolina answer “It’s 
new com.” He didn’t say how many 
times glasses clinked in Russian-style 
toasts (there were “several score” at 
Teheran in 1948), but told of a “pepper 
vodka” containing red pepper: “Boys, 
that has authority. When they toast in 
that it has strong language.” 


Don't Blame Us : 
Richard K. Law, British. Minister of 
State, admitted last week that the Allies 
have failed in the job of feeding liber- 
ated Europe and that the economic con- 
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dition of the Continent is “very grave.” 
The minimum, and inadequate, food goal 
of 2,000 calories a day a person has not 
been attained. 

The underlying reason is that military 
action still has priority over civilian wel- 
fare. For example, the Channel and 
North Sea ports which are open are used 
mainly for military transport. The de- 
struction of French roads and railways 
has also held up hauling and distributing 
food, agd Belgium’s canal system, the 
main link between Antwerp and the in- 
terior, is not equal to its new burdens. 
In addition, the “collection and distribu- 
tion of food has been unsatisfactory” in 
Belgium, said Law, implying that the 
Belgians themselves have been incom- 
petent administrators. 

Law also warned complainers on the 
Continent not to throw all the blame on 
the Allies or the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. “The 
UNRRA can intervene in a country only 
if asked to do so,” he said. “Both the 
French Provisional Government and the 
Belgian Government. preferred to take 
that responsibility to themselves .. . | 
cannot stress too strongly the need for 
peenencnts of liberated areas to keep 
ocal administrative systems for the col- 


lection and distribution of supplies up 


to mark.” 


Lebanon: Talk 


Beneath their black-tasseled fezzes the 
faces of the believers grew incredulous. 
Henri Pharaon was sporting a Wester- 
style felt hat. The delegate from Leba- 
non climbed out-of his shiny black Buick, 
mounted the steps of the flag-decked 
Foreign Ministry, and entered the Arab 
Federation conference holding his head 
high. Pharaon intended no breach of Mos- 
lem etiquette. He was as interested as 


- the delegates from the six other Middle 
‘East states in forming a strong Arab 


union. But his hat became an eloquent 
reminder that Lebanon was Christian as 
well as Arab. 

Pharaon quietly took his place at the 
long conference table beneath an impos- © 
ing portrait of King Farouk of Egypt. 
Representatives from Yemen, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan, and Egypt had already ar- 
rived. So had former Premier Nuri Said 
Pasha of Iraq, who once fought beside 
Lawrence of Arabia. But one chair was 
empty. The star delegate—Sheik Yusuf 
Yasin, the imposing private secretary of 
the powerful and wily King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia—had not appeared. His 
eventual arrival seemed assured, how- 
ever. Ibn Saud, fond of playing a lone 
hand in the Middle East, finally had 
agreed to cast in his lot with the pro- 
posed federation. 

A union of Arab states has been a 
glowing ideal in the Middle East ever 
since the last war. But it has nearly al- 
ways conflicted with the realities of prac- 
tical politics, and it still does. The Arab 
states themselves have innumerable dif- 





Peacetime Power wzth a Wartime Job! 


When Cadillac discontinued motor car production, 
its engine assembly line continued to roll. For the 
famous Cadillac V-tyne engine and Hydra-Matic 
transmission had been adapted to war. 

This Cadillac “power-train” was first used in the 
M-5, a light tank designed by Cadillac under the 
‘direction of Army Ordnance technicians. Thou- 
sands of these tanks—as well as its companion, the 
M-8 Howitzer Motor Carriage—were produced by 
Cadillac, and are fighting all over the world. 
Finally, out of this experience, came the M-24—the 
powerful, hard-hitting weapon illustrated above. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


The M-24—like its predecessors—is powered by 
two Cadillac V-type engines, driving through two 
Cadillac Hydra-Matic transmissions. Actual battle 
experience has proved these to be the most prac- 
ticable power units ever used for tanks of this type. 
As a result, they have been adopted by the Army as 
standard for all light tanks. 

The unit that powers the M-24 has been vastly 
improved over its peacetime prototype. It is of the 
same basic design, but it has been hardened and 
toughened to meet demands that would never be 
made of an automotive power plant. 


. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




























“What do you mean... 
EX-service man ?- 


Tre sergeant grinned as he slipped me 
my mustering out orders: 


“Well, where do you go from here, EX- 
service man?” 


"Kindly omit the ‘EX’,” I said “I was a serv- 
ice man long before I got into this man’s army, 
a Texaco Service man, and I'll be one again 
when I get home.” 


As a Texaco Dealer, I’ll have something the 
motorist can’t get anywhere else — a swell line- 
up of special service features. My business will 
grow, just as it did before the war, because 
people like Texaco’s Registered Rest Rooms, 
Circle Service and all the others. 


“Drive into my station some time, Sarge, 
and see what a real service man can do for 
your carl’? 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 











GASOLINE 








Regi: d Rest Rooms —insp d, ‘ “ . . Fire.Chief Gasoline — Wartime re- 
el rel ’ Circle Service = Quick, ic - 
registered, really clean!  eETiaD al weal the cori search will make it better than ever! 














Sky Chief Gesoline = For those who 
went the finest for post-war driving! 


TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every 
Sunday night starring James Melton. 
Complete Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts every Saturday afternoon. See 
newspapers for time and stations. 
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ferences of opinion, and the strategic 
interests of the great powers further 
complicate the coalition. So far Arab 
unity has always started and ended with 
talk—the cheapest commodity in the 
Arab world. 

€ To Cairo as an observer at the confer- 
ence came a man with a fine title: Gen. 
Hassan Pasha Abdel Wahhab, Minister 
of the Pen to the Bey of Tunis. 


Lynching 4 la Frangaise 

For the second time this month, a 
French mob reversed the decision of a 
purge court and lynched an alleged trai- 
tor. In Dijon, ancient capital of Bur- 
gundy, a court of justice postponed until 
the end of the war the trial of Jacques 
Larsac, former police chief charged with 
abuse of French resistance fighters dur- 
ing the occupation. When the decision 
was announced, an angry mob led by re- 
sistance veterans marched on the city 
jail, broke the prison doors, and pulled 
Larsac from his cell. 

They carried him to the city’s outskirts 
and hanged him from a signpost, then 
dragged his rope-tied body back into 
town. For the rest of that afternoon the 
mob controlled Dijon, and when dusk 
fell the limp figure of Larsac still hung 
from the rails of the City Hall, the sev- 
enteenth-century palace of the fighting 
Dukes of Burgundy. 


China: Bruised Fingers 
Nobody was surprised when negotia- 
tions between the Chinese Government 
and the Communists blew up last week. 
Twice before Gen. Chou En-lai, the Red 
leader, had come from the Yenan Com- 
munist area to talk, matters over with 


Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang. This 
time Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, the 
American Ambassador, had brought the 
representatives together. 

The discussions continued for two 
weeks. The Communists wanted an im- 
mediate end to the present one-party 
rule of Chiang Kai-shek and the creation 
of a coalition government to serve dur- 
ing the transition to a constitutional re- 
gime. Chiang’s government wanted to 
take the Communists into the fold and 
continue the status quo. The government 
offered what seemed to be important 
concessions, including recognition of the 
Communists as a legal party. But Chou 
found a big catch in every proposal. He 
flew back to Yenan. 

“The stalemate in the negotiations is 
nothing new,” Harold R. Isaacs, News- 
WEEK correspondent in China, wirelessed 
last week. “But the arrival at the present 
impasse can more distinctively be called 
a failure of General Hurley’s mission to 
China. With bland confidence the Am- 
bassador grabbed hold of this bristling 
problem and has nothing but bruised fin- 
gers to show for his trouble.” 


Switzerland: Refuge? 


A special American, British, and French 
economic delegation arrived in Switzer- 
land on Feb. 10. Its mission was to step 
up economic warfare on Germany by per- 
suading Switzerland to block German 
holdings, halt the Swiss transshipment of 
German war materials to Italy, and end 
strategic Swiss exports to the Reich—in 
return for supplies from the Allies. 

A week later the Swiss Federal Council 
froze all German assets in Switzerland as 
a preliminary to a national search for hid- 
den loot. In effect the decree declared 


economic war on Germany and virtually 
rescinded the Swiss banking act that 
shielded secret holdings from government 
investigation. Now, said the Swiss radio, 
it will be “possible to establish whether 
these accusations [that Switzerland has 
been] serving as a refuge for the capital 
and possessions of the occupied countries 
have any foundation.” 


Belgium: ‘In One Hand’ 

“Belgium wants to be 
will be.” 

These were warming words to cold, 
hungry, and disillusioned Brussels last 
week. They came from Achilles van 
Acker, veteran Socialist politician and 
rare-book dealer from. Bruges who on 
Feb. 11 became head of a coalition gov- 
ernment of Socialists, Communists, Lib- 
erals, and left-wing Catholics. 

Neither the new Premier nor the Bel- 
gian people wanted any change in Bel- 
gium’s foreign policy, still in the able 
hands of another Socialist, Paul-Henri 
Spaak. But to break the economic dead- 
lock which has paralyzed the country, 
van Acker ordered Belgians to go to 
work. All citizens between 16 and 45 
will be registered for national service, in 
war or civilian industry and agriculture. 
The coal industry, its production now 
cut in half by strikes, will be concentrat- 
ed “in one hand”—van Acker’s. 

By giving a Communist, Edgar Lal- 
mand, the Ministry of Food portfolio, 
van Acker assigned the most bitterly 
criticized government department to his 
predecessor's most strident enemies. 
Lalmand’s problem is to break the black 
market—the rich still eat well. But it is 
van Acker’s problem to persuade the 
Allies to allocate more shipping for im- 


governed. It 





Enemies of the ELAS: When the forces of the Greek 
ELAS retreated from Athens last month they left behind 
human relics of battle and torture. At Peristeri, in the hills 
near Athens, these bodies were exhumed, and mourning 





Associated Press 


Athenians filed between the rows of battered, decaying 
corpses, searching for their relatives. When it visited the grisly 
site, a British trade union delegation reported the dead “had 
been executed at close’ quarters,” presumably by the ELAS. 
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you see today—everywhere 





Piast 


Our service men are in 
© Burma, and on all the far- 
flung battlefronts of the 
world—along with them 
have gone the same 
mellow LHS pipes they 
puffed in the states. 


That’s the reason you 
may not always find 
just the LHS model. 
or style you want, 
but if it’s an LHS, 
it’s “the sign of 
the perfect 
pipe.” 


IMPORTED BRIAR 





Other LHS Pipes of Imported Brier 
Sterncrest Ultrafine 


t - » £10.00 
Sterncrest 14K... . 7.80 
Certified Purex .... 3.80 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 






















the Crimean a 





‘ated independence,” he assured 


ge to Belgium. Van Acker plans to ask 

500,000 tons of shipping a month, 
and he almost certainly will not get any- 
where near that amount. From Septem- 
ber through January the total turned 
over to the Belgians amounted to only 
200,000 tons. 


Greece: ‘Let Hatreds Die’ 


A brilliant sun glittered on the Acropo- 
lis and the scarred but. still white build- 
ings of modern Athens. It warmed thou- 
sands of Athenians gathered in Constitu- 
tion Square before the Royal Palace. 
Overhead, planes circled in festive greet- 
ing and from the crowd rose a welcoming 
roar: “Tsirtsil! Tsirtsil!” Seven weeks after 
his desperate Christmas mission, when 
cold, misery, and battle still engulfed 
Greece, Prime Minister Churchill returned 
to a peaceful Athens on his way home 
from the Crimea conference. 

In an open car with Archbishop Da- 
maskinos, Regent of Greece, Churchill 
rode to the square in a procession led by 
British armored cars. There the Prime 
Minister in a short, triumphant poe: 
reflected the optimism of the Greeks be- 


fore him and pledged British friendship 


once more: 
“These are great days. These’ are days 
when darkness rolls away . . . I am very 


proud of the part the British Army played 
in protecting this immortal city from vio- 
lence and anarchy. Our two countries long 
have marched along the dusty road to- 
gether in friendship and loyalty . . . We 
will march with you until we reach the 
broad highlands of justice and peace . . . 
Let right prevail. Let party hatreds die. 
Let there be unity. Greece forever! Greece 
for everyone!” - 


Poland: “More Than Talking’ 
The old man’s eyes flashed angrily as 


; ~ 7. Tomasz Arciszewski, Premier 
0: 


e Polish Government in London, 
probably realized at heart that the deci- 
sions of the Crimean conference on Po- 
land were the end of the road for him. 
His government had already denounced 

greement in bitter terms as 
a betrayal of the Atlantic Charter. Now a 
reporter asked: “Does this government 
pro to do anything except talk?” 

e answer came with a burst of anger: 
“You may think an expression of opinion 
by this government superfluous, but un- 
der the orders of this government are 
important forces fighting on land, on sea, 
and in the air, and that is more than 
talking.” 

Arciszewski had something there, and 
he knew it. His forces are 120,000 strong, 
and last week they appeared to be rally- 
ing to their London leaders. Their spokes- 
man was Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, the 
dashing commander of the Second Polish 
Corps on the Italian front. Nothing could 
move Polish troops “from the chosen road 
of honor and the struggle for unadulter- 
Arcis- 
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zewski. “You alone continue to be oan 
nized by us as solely representing Po. 
and’s majesty and sovereignty.” 

Moscow, moving quickly in a search 
for men who might mitigate the tragedy 
of Poland, blew hot and cold on one out- 
standing prospect—Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
the former Premier who is respected by 
both Polish factions and by all the Allies. 
He had already indicated some willin 
ness to serve in the reconstituted Poli 
Government which the Crimean confer- 
ence proposed. The newspaper Red Star 
praised him for holding aloof from Ar- 
ciszewski’s group and suggested he might 
return to Poland. But two days later, 
Pravda denounced Mikolajczyk as a re- 
actionary. © 
Significance-——~— 

The Allies may ease the problem of the 
armed forces controlled by the London 
regime by cutting off the funds on which 
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Hunting the Atlantic Charter: The 
Polish Army in Italy shows its bitterness 
in a magazine cover 


that regime exists. But this move will not 
solve it; the fighting forces will presum- 
ably remain as bitterly anti-Russian as 
they are now. And the Allies havé not 
overcome all obstacles ‘in perspadin 
Mikolajczyk to participate in a new Po! 
ish regime. Between him and the present 
Lublin government hovers the shadow of 
the Polish Home Army. The Lublin lead- 
ers now denounce as traitors and quis- 
lings the Home Army forces, who fought 

er General Bér in Warsaw last sum- 
mer. Mikolajczyk was Premier of the Lon- 
don government then, and the Home 
Army was under his orders, . 


The little boy who wasn’t afraid 


Tuey say a baby has only two instinctive fears—that of 
a loud sound and that of loss of balance. You’ve seen a 


baby “jump” at a big noise—you’ve felt his baby eens: 


clutch tight from fear of falling. 

- Tender parents protect their baby from these fears 
until he can protect himself. They bring him up confi- 
dent in the security that surrounds him. They let him try 
his wings gently, until when he is a big boy of three— 
he isn’t afraid of ANYTHING . . . burglars, or goblins, or 
the deep corners of a spooky attic. 

The fostering of courage and confidence is one of a 
good father’s proudest jobs. You can help make sure 
your family’s sense of security is never shaken, by pro- 
tecting them with life insurance. Through The Pruden- 
tial, you can see that your wife and children will have an 


income, money for necessary expenditures, freedom from 
embarrassing want. Prudential insurance can be arranged 
to suit individual family needs, and the payment plans 
may be adjusted to fit individual incomes. The Pruden- 
tial will be glad to give you information on how to ar- 
range protection for your family’s future. Ask for this 
information from your nearby Prudential representative. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel ... Every Sunday, 5:00 p. m., 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR !T 











“Um airmailing the Boss's 


LIVE VOICE 


on this featherlight 


- SouNoScRBeR Disc?” 
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“It’s a highly confidential message to 
our Coast Manager about an important 
deal out there. 

“Our Coast Manager will be the first and 
only one to hear it when he listens to the 
disc on his own SoundScriber electronic 
recorder. Not even I know what it says. 
“This 10¢ disc, thirty minutes of important 
instructions, will be on the coast tomorrow 
morning for 8¢ airmail postage. It’s more 
effective than writing, more confidential. 
And a big timesaver for me. All I do is 
address the envelope.” : 
As the pioneer in electronic dictating 
equipment and mailable, fileable discs, 
SoundScriber recorders - transcribers aze - 
revolutionizing many office procedures, 
such as dictation, conferences, author- 


ized telephone recordings. 
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SoundScriber equipment 
is now available for es- 
sential uses. Mail | 
coupon for details. 


Most useful new office equipment since the typewriter 


JOUND/CRIBER 


PIONEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING- TRANSCRIBING 
Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp, 
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SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dopt.N14, NewHavent1,Conn. | | 
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We Can't Retire to the International Grandstan 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Most of the comment on the 


Crimea conference has been about the 
agreements’ it reached. Less has been 
said about the long, difficult tasks to 
which these agreements committed us. 

The agreements were essential. It is 
essential also that they win, as they 
will, general acceptance among the 
other United Nations. But agreements 
on objectives and even on the machin- 
ery with which to work toward them 
are only the next steps after a simple 
determination to agree. 

The war was not won by the Decla- 
ration of United Nations. It was not 
won by the creation of the Combined 
(American-British) Chiefs of Staff 
after Pearl Harbor. It was not won by 
their approval in the summer of 1943 
of a master plan for the defeat of both 
Germany and Japan. It was not won 
by the Teheran conference, at which 
Anglo-American and Russian war 
plans were coordinated. 

Without these agreements, without 
this machinery for military collabora- 
tion, without the adoption of a master 
strategy, the war could not be won. 
But after all that come the detailed 
plans for specific military operations. 
And, after that, comes the hardest part 
of all: their execution. 

Peace, likewise, is. not secured - by 
agreements to agree, by agreements 
on objectives, or even by setting up 
machinery for collaboration. All those 
are indispensable. But after that comes 
the hardest part: deliberation and ac- 
tion, month by month, week by week, 
and day by day. 

’ The Crimea declaration on Poland 
did not solve the Polish problem. It 
settled, approximately, the Russo-Pol- 
ish bounel . Otherwise, it set up a 
committee of three to see that the Lub- 
lin regime is reorganized “on a broader 
democratic base” and ed certain 
desirable objectives. Thus, the United 
States, with the Soviet Union and Brit- 
tain, shouldered definite responsibili- 
ties for trying to solve the Polish prob- 
lem within a general formula—a for- 
mula which heartily displeases some 


“of the Poles and ich others, while 


rac ga | it. as fundamentally sound, 
think will not be followed. The task 
of working out the Polish problem now 
has been ed to the diplomatic 
field comm: in our case and in 
the first instance, Ambassador Harri- 
man. The hard job of fulfillment is 


just beginning. 


ad 


The most difficult commitments an- 
nounced at Yalta concern Germany. 
Even when there is full accord not 
only as to purpose but as to method, it 
will not be,easy to disarm and dis- 
band all German forces, to break u 
for all time the German General Staff, 
to remove or destroy all German mili- 
tary equipment, to eliminate or con- 
trol all German industry that could 
be used for military purposes, to bring 
all war criminals to just and swift 
punishment, and to exact reparation 
in kind for the destruction wrought 
by the Germans. It will be even harder 
to extirpate all Nazi and militarist in- 
fluences within Germany. ~ 

Detailed plans for the military oc- 
cupation of Germany were worked out 
by the Big Three well in advance of 
Yalta. Under these, the United States 
takes the responsibility for policing 
some 28,000,000 Germans. This re- 
quires, at a minimum, several thousand 
specially selected and specially trained 
military government officers aided by 
several thousand specially selected non- 
commissioned officers, and from 200,- 
000 to 400,000 ground and air offi- 
cers and men. For perhaps eighteen 
months after the end of organized mili- 
tary resistance, our armed forces in 
Germany will exceed this minimum, : 
because there will not have been 
enough time and ships to send them 
home or to the Pacific. But we cannot 
let our army of occupation drop below 
this except as responsibilities are shift- 
ed to France and smaller European 
United Nations or as firm anti-militarist 
leadership arises within Germany. 


But the full dimensions of the 
German problem are only partly indi- 
cated by the size of the forces required 
for our share of the military occupa- 
tion of the Reich. The program out- 
lined at Yalta will demand great skill 
and ingenuity and the utmost perse- 
verance. It spells hard, disagreeable 
work for many years, perhaps @ gen- 
—, ‘3 nar 

Unless we forget the penalty, we 
will not attempt to evade these new 
commitments—and many others yet to 
be made—or falter in our ce. 
But we should not lose sight of the fact 
that they mean that we will not return 
to a comfortable seat in the grandstand 
or press box. From now on nnd Bog 
the game, no time out and no substi- 
tutions permitted. ; = ; 
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Our armed forces deserve and get the ° 
finest in fighting equipment to .match 

their courage and spirit on world-wide 

battlefronts. When G. I. Joe returns, 

dofts his unifornf, and resumes his place 

on the working front, will industry be 

ready with equally effective earning tools 

for him to win his hopes and ambitions? 

America with its world leadership in mae ™™™ . a. 

chine tools is turning the tide to Victory and a. 
setting the pattern for a lasting peace. Ma- a 
chine-tool producers know full well the es- . 

sential place of their products in waging total 


war as well as their key value as a foundation 
for improved living standards, national wealth ’ ae 





























and economic security for the nation at peace. : a 
The strategy that licked the most stupendous . : 
production program of all time was a joint : 
effort of Americans in government, in indus- 
wy, in machine-tool production. The same kind 
of cooperative effort will go far toward solv- 
ing the problems involved oringing our nation 
to a peacetime way of life — giving G. I. a 
Joe his well chance. —_— J 
Machine-tool producers are ready to shoulder " 
their share of the responsibility in creating 
anew an America of even greater opportunity 
and higher standards of living for all. : 
. ae ise ‘7 
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Army Drafting War Job Jumpers 
as Senate Delays Manpower Bill 


Stimson Demands Action Now 
but Labor, Farmers, Employers 
Object to Work-or-Else Law 


Exasperated “at three years of mud- 
dling, the War Department last week end 
turned its prestige full-blast on the man- 
power ition, Its moves were drastic, 
its words tough. 

On Friday, the department announced 
that draft-age men jumping essential war 
jobs were now being inducted into service 
for combat, or for reassignment to in- 
dustry, in uniform if necessary. 

On Sunday, Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson delivered a blistering nation- 
wide radio speech calling on the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee to cease its 
delaying tactics on the House-approved 
work-or-fight-or-be-jailed bill. 


“You Mothers and Fathers”: The 
usually gentle-voiced Stimson was caustic: 
“The committee has been listening to 
many voices—voices which object to plac- 
ing upon our men at home the same com- 
pulsory responsibility . . . that has rested 


upon our men in uniform since 1940; 
voices which call it ‘slavery’ . . . voices 
which, flying in the face of demonstrated 
experience, loudly assert that manpower 
shortages . . . can be met in this fourth 
year of war by a mere invitation to work. 
“I have read that some are troubled lest 
civilian workers may be sent too far from 
their homes to work in munition plants. 
Does this seem a very weighty objection 
to you fathers and mothers, you wives 
and sweethearts . . . whose loved ones 
have been bravely and willingly fighting 
in the torrid jungles of New Guinea or 
the frozen hillsides of the Rhine . . . 
“We dare not delay longer. I say to 
you, as the pledge of my official duty, that 
the passage of this measure is needed .. .” 


Workers in G-Issue? The War De- 
partment’s announcement that it was in- 
ducting job jumpers was a post facto dis- 
closure. Already, the department said, a 
group of inductees in this category were 
en route to Camp Ellis, IIl., for four weeks 
of basic military training. 

“Assignment of the Camp Ellis trainees 
after they have completed their basic 
training is partially dependent on their 





Acme 


The Army grows tough about manpower as GI’s take part-time jobs to speed production 


own wishes,” the department asserted. 
“Those who possess skills badly needed in 
essential industry, and who volunteer to 
return to essential industry [at prevailing 
wages], may revert to an inactive status 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, from 
which they may be called back to active 
duty if necessary. 

“Others who do not volunteer . . . but 
who possess needed skills may be as- 
anol 3 work, as uniformed soldiers [at 
Army pay], in government-owned plants 
needing those skills. The remainder, who 
neither possess technical skills in immedi- 
ate demand, nor have volunteered to re- 
turn to industry, will be assigned to vari- 
ous Army installations.” 

Whether the military deliberately 
planned that its action precede its words 
was a matter for speculation, but when 
Stimson pulled off the gloves in his Sun- 
day-night speech, the War Department 
had already demonstrated that it was dis- 
posed to act whether Congress did or not. 


Cross-Fire: How far would the War 
Department’s moves go toward prodding 
the Senate committee? Clearly the Con- 
gress had been caught in a cross-fire. On 
one side were the insistent and urgent 
demands of the military; on the other 
were powerful labor, employer, and farm 
organizations opposing national service 
legislation. 

The complexity of the problem was il- 
lustrated by three events in Washington 
last week: 

On Monday, Sen. Clyde M. Reed made 
public an analysis by the Ness County, 
Kans., war board showing how the im- 
pending induction of 32 farmers would 
affect the county’s agricultural production 
this year: 

“There would be 26,500 acres of land, 
835 milk cows, 2,450 other cattle, 330 
hogs (many of which are brood sows), 
6,700 laying hens affected by the induc- 
tion of these 32 registrants. 

“On twelve of the farms the registrant 
is the only laborer able to do regular 
heavy farm work. On several other farms 
the father can do only a limited amount 
of work. The average age of 27 fathers is 
about 57; 23 are 50 years or older; nine 
are 60 years or.over.” 

Three days later, a ClO-backed bill 
introduced in the Senate indicated the 
limit to which organized labor would sub- 
scribe to a national service act. Proposed 
as a substitute for the drastic House-ap- 
proved bill, the measure would eliminate 
all draft-labor features and place the bur- 
den on employers not to exceed job quo- 
tas fixed on each plant by the government. 

On Friday, the Senate’s war investigat- 
ing committee received from the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production a dyna- 
mite-loaded report accusing organized 
labor of aggravating the manpower situa- 
tion in the Detroit area by attempting 
to “muscle in” on the management of 
plants. 

“This effort,” the industry’s council 
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New PCA era 
Jor 20 500 000 -Americans 
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oDETROIT -:: CHICAGO 


Non-stop 


_ In addition to serving their vast network of American Victory Cities, 
PCA has this month inaugurated a vitally important service for essential 
travel between Chicago and Detroit—14 non-stop flights daily, linking 
Chicago by direct PCA flights: to Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, and other war-busy cities. 


eNEW YORK. - : To the WEST 
and SOUTH 


= = eae BAY CITY 
i Me 
; PCA will soon open direct non-stop service from 
New York to Pittsburgh, providing a new, much 
= needed route to Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
the West—and from New York to Chattanooga, 


_ Knoxville, Birmingham and the South. 





‘SAVING TIME THROUGH FLIGHT FOR OVER 18 YEARS - THE CAPITAL AIRLINE: 
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International 


Death of a B-29: A few minutes out of Mitchel Field, Long Island, a Florida- 


bound Superfortress radioed the La Guardia Airport control tower it was about to 
make a forced landing because of engine trouble. The giant bomber circled, overshot 
a runway, and climbed 50 feet. Banking, it crashed into Flushing Bay, turned turtle, 
and broke into two flaming parts. Despite the speedy rescue efforts of a police boat 
and a Coast Guard helicopter, only five of the ten crew members were saved (see 
Transition). It was the worst accident in the five-and-a-half-year history of the airport. 





" asserted, “is being aided by policies and 


actions of some government agencies and 


_ Officials. Most automotive workers cannot 


answer the question, “Who is Boss?’ Be- 
cause of the confusion they do not know 
whether they are responsible . . . to the 
management, union representatives, or 
government representatives.” 


Significance-—~ 


The limited national service legislation 
was driven through the House without a 
single change almost solely through the 
efforts of one man, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Newsweek, Feb. 12). So far Adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate have made 
no move to turn on the heat as Ray- 
burn did. 

The delay in the Senate springs pri- 
marily from hope that the war situation 
in Europe will seon become so favorable 
to the Allied cause that the urgency of 
manpower requirements will be relieved. 
However, military authorities contend 
that even if the war in Europe should 
end, the critical manpower situation 
would remain. 

Only war developments in the days to 
come will determine whether the opposi- 
tion of organized labor, management, and 
agriculture or the demands-of the War 
Department will carry the greater weight 
in the Senate. 


The Curfew Tolls 


To conserve fuel, manpower, and 
transportation War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes this week clamped a 
midnight curfew on entertainment spots. 


- 


He “requested” that after Feb. 25 night 
clubs, sports arenas, theaters, dance halls, 
bars, and “similar enterprises” close by 
twelve o'clock. Violators will face the 
wrath of four Federal war agencies. 


In the Dixie Wind 


The initial huzzas greeting Georgia's 
action in repealing the poll tax (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 19) dimmed perceptibly last 
week. In Atlanta, the state senate voted 
overwhelmingly against lifting remaining 
restrictions which prevent Negroes from 
voting in Democratic primaries. But 
there were other straws in the wind last 
week that to the ever-watchful Southern 
Negro were significant: 

@ In Florida, State Circuit Judge L. L. 
Fabisinski upset precedent by directing 
the Escambia County registration officer 
to register two long-time Negro residents 
in the Democratic party. To protect the 
party’s traditional “white primary,” the 
Democratic state executive committee 
immediately prepared to appeal. 

@ In Alabama, Gessner T. McCorvey, 
chairman of the Democratic state execu- 
tive committee, told the state legislature’s 
committee on the constitution and legisla- 
tive procedure that Negroes who “believe 
in the principles of the Democratic party” 
and who are properly qualified should be 
allowed to vote in Alabama Democratic 
primaries in the future. — 

@ In Maryland, the state senate by a 20-9 
vote passed and sent to the house of 
delegates a bill to repeal the “Jim Crow” 


law. 


The Long Arm of Hague 


Year in and year out for close to a gen- 
eration, Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and boss of Hudson 
County, has withstood attacks by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike. In the dec- 
ade that saw the end of the Pendergast 
machine of Kansas City and the decline 
of Tammany in New York, Hague’s pow- 
er waxed on State and Federal patron- 
age. A feud with former Gov. Charles 
Edison, whom he helped elect in 1940, 
barely dented the Hague armor. Last 
week sponsors of a new anti-Hague cam- 
paign suspected that the Jersey City boss 
once more was outwitting his foes—this 
time with political aid and comfort from 
Washington. 


Edge’s Edge: New Jersey Republicans 
had had no such chance in a dozen years. 
In that time only one Republican, Harold 
G.. Hoffman, had ‘served a_ three-year 
gubernatorial term, and Hoffman had 
been anything but an outright anti- Hague 
man. With the inauguration of Walter E. 
Edge in January 1944, reformers knew 
Hague would get the works. The new 
Governor did not disappoint them. To 
the post of Attorney General he called 
Walter D. Van Riper, an Essex County 
judge for eighteen years and an avowed 
enemy of Hague bossism. 

Van Riper executed a neat maneuver. 
Finding a vacancy in the Hudson County 
prosecutor’s office, he exercised his au- 
thority under New Jersey law to fill the 
post in person. From this vantage point 
the. Attorney General hit directly at a 

, lucrative Hudson County enterprise: 
gambling, particularly bingo games. 


Hague’s Trump: Hague’s followers 
fretted; Republicans applauded. A month 
ago Hague, following his annual custom, 
went to Florida. Meanwhile, William H. 
Miller, a South Orange, N. J., contractor 
under four-year sentence for black-market 
dealings in gasoline coupons, waited in 
Hudson County jail for transfer to a Fed- 
eral prison. On Feb. 8 he was taken to 
Newark to testify before a Federal grand 


jury. 

Last Thursday, the grand jury indicted 
Attorney General Van Riper as an indi- 
vidual and as head of a corporation own- , 
ing a West Orange service station, for 
unlawful possession of both counterfeit 
and a gasoline coupons. It named 
with him the station lessee, John Praml. 

Van Riper and Governor Edge imme- 
diately raised the cry of frame-up. Van 
Riper said the indictment stemmed from 
“the work I have been doing in Hudson 
County in smashing rackets and interfer- 
ing with official corruption” and accused 
Miller of “perjury.” Edge backed him up: 


“The old familiar pattern has been fol- 
lowed, with the Attorney General’s pri- 
vate business, his personal bank accounts 
said to be also under investigation and 
with Mayor Hague suggesting an income- 
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Fog outside a ship is dangerous. Fog on or below 
decks— Water Fog—can save it from the worst 
peril of the sea—/fire! 


Water fog is man-made...sea water forced. 
through a nozzle with screen holes so fine they 
make a vapor-blanket that smothers even rag- 
ing oil and gasoline flames. And, equally im- 


portant, water fog does not capsize ships with 
needless tons of water. 


The screen for the nozzle that makes water 
fog must stand off the corrosive bite of salt 
water, yet stand up to terrific pressure de- 
spite its thin construction. Therefore, it con- 
tains a high percentage of Nickel—the 


tough metal which is used in alloys that 
fight rust and corrosion. 


oe og Nickel has helped water fog 
snatch blazing warships, carriers, troop 


transports, and even tankers, from Davy 
Jones’ relentless 


j prip —sometimes after 
burning for days 


If fire strikes in your 
home or garage, 
your fire extinguisher 
must be ready—not 
clogged or frozen by 
rust or corrosion. 


That’s why many types have valve. 
seats, discs and springs made of 
Nickel alloys—metals that stand up 
in “standby” service as well as in 
every-day use. In this, as in count- 
less other ways, versatile Nickel is 
your “unseen friend”—part of your 

daily life, like the starch in your 


shirts or the salt in your food. 


2 Nickel 


New York 6, N. Y. 

Internationa] Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 
metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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tax inquiry to follow—all by the Federal § 


Department of Justice. If the information 
I have received be true, the ruthless meth- 
ods employed to accomplish this objective 
would even rival Hitler’s Gestapo and 
smack of the old Inquisition.” 

Hague brassily retorted from Florida: 

“Does he [Van Riper] mean to imply 
that a Federal grand jury is participating 
in a frame-up?” 

The Jersey City boss, moanwhitie, had 
something else to occupy his thoughts. In 
Freehold, N. J., Monmouth County Judge 
J. Edward Knight directed the mayor to 
submit to a physical examination at 
Miami Beach to determine if he is able 
to come home to defend a $2,000,000 
libel suit. Rebutting the statement of a 
Jersey City physician that Hague’s health 
was impair e plaintiff produced an 
affidavit from two private detectives. 


While they watched, they said, the 69- 


year-old mayor, standing i in the driveway 
of his home, had tossed a ball back and 


forth with a young woman for 50 min-. * 


utes. 


Wallace (Continued) 
Twice last week the future of H fend 


‘A. Wallace hinged on the turn of a 


ful of votes. Before the House lay the 
Senate-approved George bill divesting the 
Secretary of Commerce of authority over 
Federal lending agencies (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 12). Unless the House also endorsed 
the divorce, the former Vice President had 
only the slimmest chance of being con- 
firmed when the Senate considers his 
nomination for the Commerce post on 
March 1. 

Seldom if ever before in American 
history had the lower house played so de- 
cisive a role in determining the fate of a 
Senate confirmation—a fact Republicans 
and anti-Wallace Democrats well real- 


ized. On two successive days Administra- ” 


tion forces barely outnumbered them ‘in 
their drive to hamstring House passage 
of the George measure. First, by a ‘vote 
of 202 to 192, pro-Wallace members de- 
feated a maneuver by which hamperin 
amendments to the bill would have ha 
to be considered. Then, by the even nar- 
rower margin of 204 to 196, they downed 
a motion to pigeonhole the ‘measure. 
Thus outvoted, anti-Wallace congress- 

men yielded almost to a man. The George 
bill finally passed the House by a vote of 
899 to 2. But lest jubilant Wallace sup- 
porters assume that his confirmation was 
now in the bag, Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio 
Republican, warned: “Wallace is no more 
Pee a to me than he was. There is 

to be a battle.” 

er congressional activity last week: 


Aint Chistinn? The Senate Agric 
Coevasater e's chen 





nomination of Auieey Wilkens ne Jor 


Electrification. Administrator 


_ weex, Feb. 19).A wire from the Rew a 
‘| Joseph'M. Broady, . former. minatee, et 
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"Associated Press 

Pieces of Eight: Sure that $4,000,- 
000 in pirate treasure lay buried 11 fect 
under a Green Cove Springs, Fla., pave- 
ment, G. B. Mobley, 78, persuaded the 
city to let him go to work with his 
“locater” invention. But he-ran out of 
funds at 9 feet and was ordered to refill 
the “mine shaft.” 


a 





the Prey teion Church in Birmingham, 
Ala., which Williams attended as a youth, 

advised the committee that although | the 
denomination had paid. for Williams's col- 
lege — in- pene of ~ os 
te: e ministry, he ha ang is 
oaee ind and: “renounced the divinity of 
Christ,” therefore becoming * 2 ately. unfit 
for any government position.’ 

‘A quick retort came from’ the Rev. 
David S: Burgess, a Congregational min- 
ister of New York. Denouncing the ee 
as “un-Christian and -un-American,” 
reminded , committeemen that by Ms 


- Broady’s standards many Protestants, as 


well as all Jews and non-believers, would 
be barred from government Pon, 





Two-Year Reprieve: Go a 
Supreme. Court. decision ‘ of ” joa jane 
which held all insurance to be interstate 
commerce and thus subject to the anti- 
trust laws, the House 7 315. to 58 to 
exempt insurance: comp 





lf ‘laws—except in cases.” ng boycott, 
-goercion, or intimid Jan. 1, 
1948. Te will permit the. es to 
and“ operating 

the high court’s 
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The Sheriff Suspects 


In his office in Columbia, S.C., last 
week, Sheriff T. Alex Heise returned 
again and again to a question which had 
troubled him for hours: Why did the 
young officer who had appeared so agi- 
tated when he reported his wife missin 
seem reluctant to cooperate in the se 
for her? 

The facts the sheriff had were com- 
mon enough. Lt. Samuel C. Epes, a med- 
ical administration officer at Fort Jack- 
son, had apposed to the authorities on 
the night of Jan. 29 to find his wife, Mary 
Lee Williams, 26, an attractive Jackson- 
ville, Fla., schoolteacher. That morning, 
the lieutenant said, Mrs. Epes had gone 
downtown to shop. She had not re- 

The sheriff also had numerous facts 
about the couple’s background. Epes, 
29, the son of T. H. Epes, president of 
the Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va., had been popular at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and_ later had 
worked as a salesman for his father’s 
firm. His wife was a graduate of William 
and Mary College. Before Epes’s induc- 
tion they had lived in Richmond. Their 
friends thought they were happily mar- 
ried. During the Christmas holidays Mrs. 
Epes had come to Columbia to visit her 
husband before he went overseas. 


The Slashed Wrists: Still, the hus- 
band’s attitude seemed strange to the 
sheriff. He could not rid himself of a 
suspicion the lieutenant was withholding 
something. One day last week he re- 
ceived startling news that confirmed his 
suspicion: Epes had slashed his wrists in 
a suicide attempt. 

Baridaged and strengthened by a blood 
transfusion, the young officer talked.. He 
led the sheriff and his deputies to a shal- 











The death of Mrs. Epes stirs an inquiry 
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THE ETERNAL LIGHTER. Whenever he sits down to smoke, a mountain 
of matches rises up beside him. So busy lighting his pipe, he hardly 
manages to enjoy smoking it. Someday he'll pack it with Briggs— 
and relax with an even-burning, satisfying smoke! 





THE DELIGHTED DISCOVERER. So pleased with Briggs, you’d think no 
one else ever discovered its wonders! Keeps telling folks about 
Briggs being aged in oaken casks for YEARS—extra-aged for extra 
flavor, time-mellowed for mildness. Try Briggs— yourself! 
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low hole on the Fort. Jackson’ reservation * 


12° miles’ from town. There the body of 
23 Epes, fully clothed, lay under 2 feet 
of earth. 

Epes’s first statement was a confession 
of murder. Then hé changed it. His wife 
had taken an overdose of sleeping tab- 
lets, he said. She had died and he had 
become panicky. He had stuffed her body 
into a trunk and taken it away for burial. 


Oni the sod above her grave he had stuck > « 


a sign “Latrine Closed.” 
_ An autopsy report showed that a blow 
had caused her death. But.a motive was 
still missing. The authorities, suspecting 
Epes might have been carrying on an 
illicit love affair, questioned a 20-year- 
old blonde at Lake Charles, La., who had 
corresponded with him. She denied any 
knowledge of the crime. 


Swastika Over Arizona 


The flag was no more than an old rag 
decorated with a hand-drawn swastika 
and tied to a stick. But the town of 
Chandler, Ariz., couldn’t have been more 
outraged if it had been Germany’s of- 
ficial black, red, and white emblem. As 
the truckload of Nazi prisoners of war— 
on their way to pick cotton—drove through 
the streets with the makeshift banner fly- 
ing arrogantly; Town Marshal Roy Wolf 
gave chase. The Army captain in charge 
of the truck blocked his way. All Wolf 
could do, the officer insisted, was to make 
a report on the matter. 


The People Are Sore: Chandler 
erupted. In resolutions, letters, and wires 
to their junior senator in Congress, Ernest 
W. McFarland, townspeople poured forth 
long-dormant resentment over treatment 
of the Nazis interned at nearby Papago 
Park. Their charges: The Army’s state- 
ment that the Christmas Eve escape of 25 
prisoners had been made via a 250-foot 
tunnel bored through rock (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 8) was “fantastic and highly im- 
probable,” according to members of the 
camp construction crew familiar with 
local rock formations. Internees frequent- 
ly walked off their jobs apparently at will 
and roamed around burglarizing homes. 
A guard went into a Chandler barbershop 
while prisoners wandered _ unattended 
through the streets. Escaping Nazis were 
occasionally caught with bacon and ciga- 
rettes. ‘ a 

“People are sore and disgusted,” the 
messages ran. “It is time that the prisoners 
of war at Papago Park are made to realize 
that they are prisoners.” 


Just a Prank: McFarland’s announce- 
ment of the protests last week brought 
the promise of investigation both by the 


Senate Military Affairs Committee and by ~ 


the War Department. The department 
disclosed that the camp commandant at 
the time of the Christmas escape, Col. 
William A. Holden, had been vielen by 
Lt. Col. Verne Austin, who restored order 
at the troublesome Jap segregation center 


i risg International 
Do we pamper Nazi prisoners? Girl friends say good-by to this trainload_ of Germans 
being transferred from California to New Mexico .. .: 


Bay City Times 


. . » Kitty Case (left) and Shirley Druce receive jail sentences for aiding the escape 
of two who worked beside them in a Bay City, Mich., cannery 


at Tule Lake a year ago. But Maj. Gen. 
Archer L. Lerch, the Army’s Provost Mar- 
shal General, minimized the flag episode 
as the sort of prank any prisoners—even 
Americans in Germany—would play to an- 
noy their captors. The Nazi responsible 
for it, he revealed, had been tried by a 
military court and properly punished. 
Lerch went on from the Chandler in- 
cident to give an unusually detailed prog- 
ress report on Axis prisoners in this 
country. The total number held is 359,140 
—305,742 Germans, 50,578 Italians, and 
2,820 . Japanese. During .1944, POW’s 
worked 29,750,992 man-days, saved’ the 


Army $80,000,000 in labor costs, and 
earned $22,000,000 more from private 
contractors and farmers (paid into the 
Treasury as the difference between pre- 
se Bt rates and the prisoners’ 80- 
cent wage) They helped save cot- 
ton, tobacco, fruit, vegetable, and sugar- 
cane crops. 
~ One particularly revealing item. was in- 
tended to reassure critics of the freedom 
permitted POW’s. Lerch ed that as 
of Feb. 9 only 1,301 prisoners—a figure 
comparable to the number of escapecs 
from Federal prisons—have escaped, and 
all but fourteen have been :recaptared. 
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The Wages of Spying 


Separately, the two men faced the sev- 
en-man military commission at Gover- 
nors Island, New York, to hear the court’s 
decision. Their faces were tense but 
neither faltered. In the eight days of 
their trial as Nazi spies, more than 200,- 
000 words of testimony had gone into 
the record. Their own statements left lit- 
tle doubt of guilt. In grave tones the 
president of the commission, Col. Clinton 
J. Harrold, read the verdict: “Guilty ... 
and you are hereby sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck until dead.” 

Thus ended last week the grim adven- 
ture on which William Curtis Colepaugh, 
26-year-old native of Niantic, Conn., set 
out a year ago. The twelve months had 
been crammed with intrigue: Colepaugh 
had jumped ship from the liner Grips- 
holm in ,Lisbon, offered his services to 
the German Consulate, and gone to Ber- 
lin in the company of Gestapo agents. 
Though he was “disillusioned” by condi- 
tions in Germany and the rigid guard set 
over him, nevertheless he had gone ahéad 
with his Nazi bargain. In The Hague he 
had studied espionage methods, par- 
ticularly short-wave radio, and had 
landed finally from a submarine on the 


Maine coast last November with Erich © 


Gimpel, 35, a German engineer. 

Between them the two had $60,000 in 
cash and 100 diamonds in two suitcases. 
In the month before the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation arrested them, Cole- 
paugh had enjoyed himself in New York 
night spots but had dorie no spying. 

At the trial Gimpel declined to testify 
in self-defense, but Colepaugh, hopeful 
he would escape with lesser punishment, 
insisted he had meant to back out of his 
bargain. The commission did not believe 
him. Colepaugh, at the cost of his life, 
had learned that a spy is seldom trusted; 
a traitor, never. 


David Harum Rides Again 


Fort Wayne juvenile-court officers 
thought they knew all the angles of 
teen-age enterprise. They were prepared, 
for example, to deal with the perennial 
craze for broken-down cars, But now 
they had° an rm gi worry—“horse 
truancy,” — youth absenteeism _ that 
stemmed from the lure of the forgotten 
livery stable. To attain prestige in Fort 
Wayne schools last week you had to be 
a “race-horse owner.” 

Authorities first noticed a group of 
boys, 14 and 15 years old, riding along 
the St. Joseph River on feeble, stagger- 
ing mounts. “We had no_ buckets to 
water them so we rode to the river to 
give them a drink,” the boys said. Where 

ad they got the horses? Little by little 
the affair came to light: 

Wartime shortages had seen the 
of hay skyrocketing from $7-$10 to 
$55-$70 a ton. Rather than pay upkeep, 
unprincipled dealers were unloading their 
older, spavined horses on schoolboys at 
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an average price of $45, without their 
parents’ consent. Anyone who earned 
pocket money at odd jobs after school 
could own a horse; the problem was 
where to stable and feed it. Sheepishly 
the ten boys involved showed their 
stables: old barns, garages, and vacant 
sheds .on Me property. Several 
confessed they had not fed their horses 
in a week. . 

When humane officers stepped in it 
was too late to save many of the animals. 
—is from starvation, they had to be 
shot. 

At the week end the chastened boys 
were returning their few surviving horses 


- to the dealers, who were bawled out by 


Humane Officer Wilfred J. Goss and 
Chief Probation Officer Walter Nagel. 
There would have been no question of 
juvenile delinquency, they said, if the 
dealers hadn’t been so anxious to rid 
themselves of the horses. Some were bad 
kickers and outlaws and might have in- 
jured their riders. The dealers faced a 
day in court on charges of contributing 
to the delinquency of minors. 


The Crime of Woof 


Dog fanciers liad always maintained 
that such things simply never happened. 
But terror-stricken Mrs. Charles Derden- 
ger now knew how wrong they were* 
Only a moment before the, living room 
of the Los Angeles apartment had been 
the scene of a peaceful family group: 
herself, her father, her 21-month-old 
daughter, and Woof, her 5-year-old Staf- 


fordshire terrier. Mrs. Derdenger’s- fa- 





*Fatal attacks by dogs on children and adults are 
a matter of record. 
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ther had been rubbing her sore back. 
The baby had imitated the gesture, strok- 
ing Woof—her gentle playmate and guar- 
dian since birth. 

Suddenly, savagely, the dog turned, 
sank its teeth into the back of little Mar- 
guerite’s neck, and gripped her for about 
two minutes before frantic mother and 
grandfather could force open its jaws. 
Releasing its tiny victim, Woof bit the 
hands of the grownups before he slunk 
under a bureau in the hallway. Mrs. 
Derdenger rushed her child across the 
street to a doctor. But it was too late; 
the baby was dead. Woof’s teeth had 
punctured her skull and crushed her ver- 
tebrae. 

The dog was still snarling when Hu- 
mane Department officials arrived. They 
roped and dragged it out of its hiding 
place, and took it to the city animal shel- 
ter, there to die by carbon monoxide on 
Feb. 23 after the legally required 10-day 
period of observation for rabies. Woof's 
doom was ordered by Mrs. Derdenger 
and her husband, an Army sergeant at 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. Both were ada- 
mant despite a nationwide torrent of pro- 
tests by dog lovers seeking either to 
adopt the pet or stay its execution. A 
typical message came from a 60-year-old 
Wyoming woman who wanted Woof sent 
to her home express collect and who de- 
clared: “She was jealous of the baby. But 
she’s just a dumb animal and her instincts 
led her astray.” 

In a cage at the shelter Woof crouched 
abjectly whenever anyone approached. 
Superintendent Bert Morse explained. 
“Dogs register emotjons similar to hu- 
mans, and her attitude is one of guilt, 
remorse, and shame.” 





Mrs. Derdenger with her baby and with Woof, the pet turned killer 
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Blaming the Dutch 


The press release from the office of 
Rep. Emily Taft Douglas hinted at a 
juicy story. It said that the Illinois con- 
gresswoman-at-large had been “forbid- 
den by protocol” from sharing time with 
Queen Wilhelmina and Eleanor Roose- 
velt on a fifteen-minute interim broadcast 
of a meeting of professional radio women 
last Saturday in New York. The Queen 
and Mrs. Roosevelt had delivered greet- 
ings from London and Washington, re- 
spectively. But “because she was a 
commoner,” Mrs. Douglas, although she 
was a member of the House Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and made the key- 
note speech in person, was barred from 
the program carried coast to coast by 
CBS with a Canadian tie-in. Thus ran 
the release. 

The Washington Post hungrily hunt- 
ed more facts. Mrs. Douglas had not re- 
turned from the New York meeting, but 
a secretary in her office undertook to 
oblige. The Netherlands Ambassador, 
Dr. Alexander Loudon, imposed the ban, 
the secretary excitedly told The Post, 
adding: “Only after it was stressed that 
Mrs. Roosevelt was the First Lady did he 
condescend to permit the Queen to go on 
the air even with the President’s wife.” 


Story for the Folks: The Post’s rival, 
The Times-Herald, took a different tack. 
When she returned from New York, the 
eyes of Mrs. Douglas, a Democrat, 
popped at the front-page headline: “Mrs. 
F.D.R. classed with royalty—Rep. Emily 
Douglas says she was banned from pro- 
gram with queen, First Lady—Dutch 
blamed.” . 

Appalled, Mrs. Douglas decided it was 
time to speak for herself. The New York 
meeting was “delightful,” one she con- 
sidered a “privilege” to have addressed, 
and the Queen’s account of the suffer- 
ings of the Dutch “had moved her near- 
ly to tears.” But she said not a word 
about the ban. 

Then the Netherlands Embassy spoke 
up. It denied “officially, emphatically, 
and indignantly” that Mrs. Douglas had 
been barred at Loudon’s behest. So far 
as the Ambassador knew, no one had 
been barred. CBS, “without mentioning 
any other lady’s name,” had _ asked 
whether the Queen would share time on 
a program with Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
Queen gladly accepted. 

When the New York office of CBS 
confirmed Loudon’s denial, Mrs. Douglas 
confessed. The radio women’s invitation, 
disclosing that the .Queen and Mrs. 
Roosevelt would share the radio broad- 
cast, jocularly added that the congress- 
woman, “as a commoner, would be ex- 
cluded by protocol.” A secretary on her 
staff thought the phrase would provide 
the basis of a “good story for the folks 
back home,” and the press release went 
out. Caught on a limb by The Post’s in- 
quiry the secretary crawled out to its end 
and thus broke it off. 
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Murray's Megaphones 


During James E. Murray’s eleven years 
in the Senate the Press Gallery has gener- 
ally classified him as a member of the 
“Listeners’ Bloc.” Even for his prime 
cause, small business, the shy, stooping 
Montanan has spoken seldom, and then 
softly and hesitantly. 

But last week Murray, a faithful New 
Dealer, achieved reflected prominence as 
the introducer of the controversial Senate 
Bill 380—which could be the vehicle for 
fulfilling Henry Wallace’s demand for 
57,000,000 jobs by government guaran- 
tee.” But even on this issue, it was doubt- 
ful that Murray would speak any louder 
than before. Again, he probably would 
use the four men whom he has utilized in 
his various Congressional enterprises as 


one senator’s brain trust. These men are 


Murray’s megaphones: 


Schoolmaster for Witnesses: First. is 
Dewey Anderson, 48, son of a Norwe- 
gian immigrant, who farmed’ Dakota 
territory before opening a canvas-prod- 
ucts business in California. The Califor- 
nia enterprise was an “outstanding suc- 
cess,” but he wasn’t with it long. 

Successively a European relief worker 
after the last war, California State legis- 
lator, Stanford University instructor, Cal- 
ifornia State budget officer, and then 
relief director,, Anderson gained Wash- 
ington recognition as research director 
for the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in the second Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Economic studies produced 
by his staff of 186 professionals with a 
$1,000,000 budget remain best sellers at 
the Government Printing Office today. 

His treatment of Fowler McCormick, 
president of the International Harvester 
Co., at committee hearings illustrates 
Anderson’s_ technique. McCormick at 
first refused the investigator’s request for 
a preview of his prepared testimony. But 
after Anderson went over it, McCormick 
discovered his purpose was not entrap- 
ment, but filling in gaps. The statement 
was revised to cover the points the com- 
mittee intended raising. Timé was saved. 

Thus, witnesses summoned for Mur- 
ray’s Small Business Committee hearings 
next week on aluminum and magnesium 


will be “schooled” by Anderson, now the. 


committee’s research director. And the 
schoolings will derive in part from on-the- 
spot checking by the committee investi- 
gators at plants. 


The Planner: Bertram Gross, Murray's 
second man, was graduated in English 
literature from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1935. He tried some knock- 





*It would require an annual Presidential estimate 
of employment prospects from industry, and of the 
public works necess to bridge the gap between 
the jobs provided by free enterprise and those con- 
stituting so-called full employment. 


about touring of South America, joined 
a small magazine as its public-housing 
specialist, then, in 1988, gravitated to the 
United States Housing Authority and 
economics. Appointed research director of 
the Murray committee in 1941, he yielded 
that post over a year ago but remained in 
the Murray group. 

A chief draftsman of the full employ- 
ment bill (the original draft came, oddly, 
from the National Farmers Union), Gross 
looks for passage of it or an equivalent 





Newsweek 
Murray: Four brain trusters help 
“within two years.” By then, he may have 
other concerns. He was classified 1A by 
his draft board last week. 


The Handy Men: Next on Murray's 
staff is Joseph A. Marcus. Emigrating 
from Russia at 15 (“the country couldn't 
hold both me and the czar”), Marcus 
dropped the family name, Constanti- 
novna, and became an interpreter for the 
Immigration Service. Whos Who lists 
him as a foreign-trade specialist. Serving 
on both sides of the economic fence, he 
has represented both government and 
private corporations abroad and advised 
both Henry A. Wallace’s AAA and Jesse 
Jones’s RFC. An economic handyman for 
Murray since 1942, he is now concerned 
with developing the “new frontiers” 
which he sees in the proposed Missouri 
Valley Authority. .. 

Finally, there is Charles A. Murray, 
the senator’s husky 28-year-old son. After 
winning an economics degree at the 
University of Michigan in 1937, he joined 
his father’s office staff and is now secre- 
tary of the Senate Labor Committee (the 
senator is its new chairman). He is office 
manager and chief confidant of his father, 
who makes few decisions without consult- 
ing him. Rejected by the Navy in 1942 
for physical defects, he has since reported 
periodically for Army medical examina- 
tions but has thus far failed to pass. 
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the precise shape and size of camera parts, 
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an inch. Some of the camera parts them- 
selves are so tiny that they must be 
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Quality control,” as it is called at 
the Kodak Camera Works, has become the 
most exacting of sciences—yet over the years 
has been systematized to the point where it 
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of your camera. 


This small fraction is by far the most 
important part of the price. 

It means the difference between a camera 
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North-South Divvy 


Out of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago in November and 
December came a measure of disappoint- 
ment for Canada, which sought without 
success to bring together divergent British 
and American views on om of the 
air. So Canada signed only the Two 
Freedoms Agreement: (1) the right to 
cross a foreign country non-stop; (2) the 
right to land in a foreign country for fuel 
and servicing. It balked at the proposal 
that carriers have the right to pick up 
passengers, freight, and mail in a foreign 
country for delivery to another point in 
the same foreign country. But the Chi- 
cago conference opened the way for 


bilateral route agreements between na-’ 


tions, and this week Canada announced 
its first post-conference pact—with the 
United States. It simply allocated routes 
linking the two countries: 

@ Routes to be operated by carriers des- 
ignated by the United States: Boston- 
Moncton, N. B.; Boston-Montreal; New 
York or Boston-Quebec; New York- 
Montreal or Ottawa (provided that 
Montreal and Ottawa are not served on 
the same flight); Washington-Montreal 
or Ottawa (provided that Montreal or 
Ottawa are not served on the same flight; 
Buffalo-Toronto; Fargo, N. D.-Winnipeg; 
Great Falls, Mont.-Lethbridge, Allta.; 
Seattle- Vancouver; Seattle- Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska-Whitehorse. 

@ Routes to be operated by carriers 
designated by Canada: Halifax-Boston; 
Toronto-New York;: Toronto-Cleveland; 
Toronto-Chicago; Port Arthur, Ont.-Du- 
luth; Victoria, B. C.-Seattle. 

In announcing the agreement Recon- 
struction Minister Clarence D. Howe said 
the Canadian Government was fully pre- 
pared to share the north-south business 
with the United States and to fly other 
international routes. With the North 
American routes fixed, Howe could go 
to work on Canada’s other international 
aviation interests, principally a route 
across the North Atlantic, one serving 
the West Indies and Latin America, and 
a Pacific route. 


Look Homeward, Vikings 


The first of the blue-eyed, blond boys 
from Norway reached Canada a few 
months after the Germans overran their 
country. Most of them had escaped to 
Britain in small boats—some had even 
rowed across. the North Sea. Later they 
were joined by amazingly bold Norwe- 
gians who ‘had escaped via Finland, 
crossed Russia, and finally reached Cana- 
da by way of Siberia and Alaska. Their 
aim was to form an air force for Norway. 

By November 1940, the Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force was in training beside 


the Royal Canadian Air Force. Its home 
was Island Airport, in Lake Ontario with- 
in sight of Toronto. This was Little Nor- 
way, whose administrator was Col. Ole 
Reistad, the Billy Mitchell of his home- 
land. By the hundreds, the young Norse- 
men came thousands of miles to learn to 
fight under Reistad. They were old be- 
yond their years, and eager to fight as 
fliers the enemy that many had fought as 
guerrillas. Few allowed their names to 
be known, fearing German reprisals 
against their families at home. 

Before the first graduating class. left 
for Britain, Toronto had learned to love 
and respect the polite but often grim tow- 











Little Norway had tured out hun- 
dreds of pilots, air gunners, and naviga- 
tors who fight in their own squadrons 
under the RAF. The scheme had cost 
many millions; Norway had paid the cost 
from the profits of its still-operating mer- 
chant marine. 

At the closing ceremony Colonel Rei- 
stad expressed Little Norway’s farewell 


‘to Canada: “Canada will forever occupy 


a special place in our hearts for the care 
and unique hospitality that have been 
shown us here.” 


Asphalt in Bundles 


Prefabricated bituminous surfacing 
made a dramatic war debut. The Japa- 
nese had bombed and strafed the main 
airfield at Imphal, India, all day. By dusk 
the field was virtually useless, and when 











The spirit of Norway lived on in Canada among training crews such as this one 


heads, who worked almost as hard at 
playing and courting a$ at flying. (Nor- 
wegian airmen have married 210 Cana- 
dian girls.) It was no surprise to Toronto 
that, by mid-1948, the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force had dropped a greater ton- 
nage of bombs on Germany than the 
Nazis dropped on Norway, and that Vi- 
king airmen had shot down at least 72 
German planes, probably destroyed 26, 
and damaged 85. 


Reistad Says Good-By: After two and 
a half years in Toronto, the Norwegian 
training center was shifted to the Grav- 
enhurst district of Muskoka and to larger 
quarters. Last week preparations for an- 
other shift were complete. Little Nor- 
way was moving to England. The Grav- 
enhurst camp was formally closed. Nor- 
way’s flag was lowered in the presenre of 
Crown Prince Olaf and his wife, Prin- 
cess Martha. 


the Japs returned next morning to put 
on the finishing touches they had eve 
reason to expect easy pickings. Instead 
the RAF went up and literally knock 
the Jap planes out of the sky. 

A new field had been laid out and 
finished overnight. When the Japs came 
over it was serving two fighter squadrons. 

In Toronto last week, Charles M. 
Baskine, Russian-born and Harvard-edu- 
cated asphalt technologist for Imperial 
Oil Ltd., disclosed the secret of the quick- 
ly built airfield. He himself had de- 


.veloped the method, which was first 


tested in England by the Royal Canadian 
Engineers. Because enough of the —— 
steel netting for runways was not always 
available, Baskine found a substitute in 
fabric saturated with a film of flexible as- 
phalt. The fabric is wound up in rolls for 
easy transport. In building airstrips the 
material is simply unrolled and, mois- 
tened with a film of solvent, is glued down. 
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State of Tension 
Argentina Is Sparring With Nazis; 
Neighbors Prefer Bare Knuckles 


All roads in the Western Hemisphere 
led to Mexico City last week. Impressive 
delegations from nineteen American re- 
publics were on their way there for the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace, opening Feb. 21. 

Preliminary stages were reached when 
the remaining Associated Nations of the 
Americas moved to join as full partners in 
the war. The government of Chile pro- 
claimed itself at war with Japan and signed 
the United Nations declaration on Feb. 
14, together with Ecuador, Paraguay, and 
Peru. The next day the Foreign Minister 
of Venezuela issued a declaration of a 
“state of belligerency” with Germany and 
Japan, and the Uruguayan Cabinet, too, 
decided to declare war. 

Of all the Latin American countries, 
only Argentina, which had not been in- 
vited to the conference, was left 


Jorge Toriello, member of the governing 
junta, accused “the reactionary opposition 
of conspiring to destroy democracy in 
Guatemala.” The conspirators, he said, 
included “some officers of the army and 
Catholic leaders.” 

The national legislature was working on 
new and stricter measures to deal. with 
crimes against the state. But in this case 
the government was lenient. It gave 
Recinos a passport and “allowed” him to 
leave the country. 


Because I Say So... 


Political tension in Ecuador was visibly 
eased last week. The impasse between 
President José Maria Velasco Ibarra and 


the National Assembly appeared to be 


ended. And it was clear Velasco was still, 


the country’s dominating political force. 


Assembly Backtrack: The President 
forced the issue. He announced that he 
had abandoned any idea of resigning and 
would go on “fighting to the last.” Fur- 


thermore, he stated flatly that he would 


‘ not take’the oath. of allegiance to the new 


constitution being carpentered by the As- 

sembly unless provisions objectionable to 
im were removed. 

The Assembly began amending its 


. handiwork, and it seemed certain Velasco 


would win on practically every count. 
What he wanted, basically, was a simpler 
constitution, including provisions for a bi- 


cameral congress, Popul arly elected muni- 
cipal councils, an damental changes 


in the proposed court of constitutional 


guarantees which “had been invested with 
more powers than: the President.” 

. The press gags which both newspapers 
and the President had assailed were elimi- 
nated. The only controversial restriction 
retained was that newspapers and radio 
stations must publish free of charge any 
corrections from those affected by errone- 
ous or misleading reports. The provisions 
which were repealed: -(1) -prohibited 


‘aliens from holding important positions on 


Ecuadoran newspapers or radio stations, 
and (2) forbade newspapers and radio 
stations to receive money. from foreign 

sources, SP 
The bitter conflict between Velasco 
and the Assembly is part of the transition 
from the unpopular dictatorial regime of 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, over- 





on the war sidelines. But Buenos 
Aires on Feb. 17 took the first: 
step toward a declaration of war 
and toward preparing public 
opinion for such a declaration. 


Argentina’s Tension: The 
Foreign Ministry announced that 
a “state of tension” existed be- 
tween Argentina and Germany. 
Acting Foreign Minister Cesar 

ghino explained that Ger- 
many had refused to grant seven 
Argentine diplomats safe con- 
duct home in reprisal for Brit- 
ain’s -refusal to allow free pas- 
sage to seven German diplomats 
who are now in Lisbon, awaiting 
return to Argentina. Argentina, 


not tolerate reprisals against its 
citizens ‘because of British ac- 
tion. 

Ameghino added that he did 
not think the declaration of “ten- 
sion” would mean war “for the 
present.” But Argentine ships 
had already been ordered to 
make for the nearest ports. It 
looked like a victory for the 
Argentine elements which favor 
hemisphere cooperation. 


Good Riddance 


Adrian Recinos, defeated for 
the Presidency of Guatemala in 
December, had shown himself a 
bad loser. His supporters, 
pledged not to allow President- 
elect Arévalo to take office, were 
stirring up religious controversy. 


But With Chaperon: Emilia Cacho is the first 
Mexican girl to become a stewardess. on Compaiia 
Mexicana de Aviacidén, Pan American affiliate. PAA 
had to promise chaperonage to hire nine: seforitas. — 


International 


thrown in May 1948, to the pres- 
ent popular administration of 
Velasco. 

Significance —— 

The President is strongly sup- 
ported by most Ecuadorans. The 
Assembly is not. One reason is 
that only 60 per cent of the As- 
sembly was elected by popular 
vote. The others are “functional 
representatives” chosen by the 
universities, the Catholic Church, 
and other social groups. Extrem- 
ists of various stripes among 
these “functional — representa- 
tives” have alienated Ecuador- 
ans. 

Another irritant is a small 
group of Communists, much 
stronger than their number indi- 
cates and particularly active in 
filibustering, interfering with the 
President, and other obstructive 
behavior to which the Assembly 
has devoted itself. 

The people of Ecuador are be- 
coming fed up with: these ham- 
stringing tactics. At the opening 
of the session they cheered the 
assemblymen, but in a little 
while they were shouting from 
the galleries: “We don't trust 
you! Adjourn the Assembly!” 

Velasco, backed by the Army 
and the press as well as by the 
people, was the inevitable win- 
ner in any trial of strength with 
the Assembly. He is so strong 
ee “ ee who 

vor policies which he opposes 
profess their allegiance to him. 
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In a Teletalk-equipped business or industrial estab- 
lishment, there’s no need for time-consuming, 
energy -wasting, costly ““Mohammed-to-mountain” 
methods of communication between offices or de- 
partments. No need to leave your desk in order to 
confer with another executive—or several at the 
same time, if desired! 


A quick flick of a Teletalk key opens up instant 


voice-to-voice contact. You can give instructions, 
get information on orders or production or mate- 
rials in a twinkling . . . even while holding the 
*phone . . . and without confusion, delay or dis- 
turbing yourself or others. By literally adding 
minutes to your working hour . . . hours to your 


fecesten 


WEBSTERM 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. » Established 1909 © Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 
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... Adds hours ie) 


your work week 


A al 
Licensed under U. S. 
Patents of Western 
Electric Company, In- 
cor porated, and Amer- 
ican Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 





working week—Teletalk soon pays for itself and 
builds profits. a 


Whether your business or factory is large or small, 
Teletalk Intercommunication will save precious 
time, effort and energy, and will quicken the tempo 
of your operation. Your nearest Teletalk represent- . 
ative will gladly recommend the Teletalk installa- 
tion best suited to your specific needs. Look for his 
listing in your classified telephone book; if you fail 
to locate him, write us. 


Let’s All Back 
the Attack 


ELECTRIC 


\Buy Extra 
War Bonds 
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Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





























Keep a Rein on German Industry? 
The Job Is Harder Than It Looks 


Errors in Imposing Controls 
and Reparations Could Endanger 
American Markets in Europe 


Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had 
set the pattern. Although the outlines 
were still to be filled in, the decisions 
the Big Three reached at Yalta—“to elimi- 
nate or control all German industry that 
could be used for military damage” and 
to oblige Germany “to make compensa- 
tion in kind” for the damage that Hit- 
ler’s armies have caused—promised strict 
regulation of the amount and nature of 
all the goods to be interchanged on the 
European Continent for years after the 
war. 

This was already abundantly clear: 
The objective of making Germany pay 
in kind is to be pursued relentlessly as 
a thing apart from normal trade rela- 
tionships. So far as it is possible t6 wring 
them from her bomb-ruined industries 
and war-shrunken population, the Reich 
will replace the labor, the steel, concrete, 
chemicals, tools, railroad rolling 
stock, and other material goods 
which its invading armies have 
destroyed (see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s International Tides, page 
50 and Raymond — Per- 
spective page 108). 

. If this method of reparation 
means a smaller market after 
the war for American machine 
tools in Russia, for building ma- 
terials in Britain and France, for 
food all over the Continent, the 
decisions must nevertheless 
stand. 

. Actually, informed Washing- 
ton quarters have no misgivings 
that the United States is sur- 
rendering immediate markets. 
For at least two or three years 
Europe is likely to absorb all the 
American products this country 
is able to provide—granting, of 
course, that we make credit 
available for their purchase or 
buy an equivalent amount of 
products abroad. 


Disarming a Demon: Less 
clear are the steps contemplated 
for putting Germany out of the 
war-making business forever. 
Ideas for practical controls over 
the industry of the Reich have 
been advanced by the score, 


however, in such covernment 


agencies as the State Department, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Most of these discussions have been 
under cover. Some have been in progress 
for many months and have concerned not 


only government officials but also indus-— 


trial leaders who agree that thé ultimate 
pacification of Germany must mean the 
destruction of her power to produce the 
weapons ofgmoderm warfare. 

Initially the control of German in- 
dustry will be in Army hands. It will 
remain there until resistance is sub- 
stantially wiped out. Meantime, .Ameri- 
can civilian technicians, under Army 
direction, already are operating the plants 
for steel, chemicals, and the like in 
territory occupied by the Allies, -and 
these technicians will follow the Army 
into the Ruhr and other German in- 
dustrial strongholds. 

When relative stability has been re- 
stored after the German collapse, control 
of the Reich armaments industry will be 
taken over by civilian agencies of Allied 
governments. The commission for com- 
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in Moscow, will the coordinating 
agency assuring a unified policy for the 
Big Three. In this country the job prob- 
ably will be handled by Leo Crowley’s 
Foreign Economic Administration. But 
FEA will be under the guidance of the 
State Department to assure that inter- 
national political—not normal economic— 
problems will be the prime concern. 
The technical difficulties of any con- 
trol plan will be enormous. These are 
some examples: 
@ All steel is potentially a war material. 
If its production is allowed, how can it 
be kept from_armament use, except by a 
cumbersome Allied inspection force? One 
solution steel men suggest is that the use 
of anese, the chief steel hardener, 
be regulated to withhold from Germany 
an ingredient vital to armor plate, gun 
barrels, anc 
gestion has its weaknesses from the Amer- 
ican point of view. This country produces 
no manganese; the principal sources are 
in Russia, Brazil, and Philippines. 
Furthermore, no competent lurgist 
will predict that manganese still will al- 
ways be indispensable. The laboratories 
may produce a substitute. 
@ Machine tools are basic war ma- 
chinery, since all weapon making de- 
Semen Ae some. agree On Sie How are 
eir rated from 


peace uses to be ‘ 
their employment for war? Tell Berna, 


general manager of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, is not hopeful 
that a solution exists. He suggests an 
international board of men fa- 
miliar with the industry to pass 
on every machine-tool order 
placed in Germany, but adds: 
“There is danger that the polic- 
ing of German industry will 
_ falter because the Allied nations 
will not keep on being mad 
enough.” -Aind:' if German tool 
production is shut down entirely 
he foresees that German tech- 
nicians, the ‘ablest on the Con- 
‘tinent, ‘will merely move to some 
other country. His pessimistic 
conclusion: “It appears that Ger- 
many will make machines no 
matter what we do. We must 
control the guns and the ammv- 
nition in the last analysis.” 


Significance ———— 


The principle that reparations 
by Germany be paid “in kind,” 
while not immediately affecting 
American markets abroad, never- 
theless will result in the Reich’s 
supplying needs which we, the 
British Empire, and others might 
have filled in time. But in cou- 

, tributing to European industrial 
recovery, it may well give the 
United ‘States selling opportuni- 
ties abroad which will more than 
offset. that. disadvantage. The 


tions payments’ are concentrated 
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“Unforeseen events... - need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE PAST CALLS THE TURN 


Nor EVERYTHING is unpredictable in 
this crazily spinning world. Past post- 
war years tell us some of the things 
that can be expected in the future— 
and even immediately. 

One of ‘these may well give busi- 
nessmen valid concern. It is the dislo- 
Cations that come with peace. The ter- 
mination of jobs. The finding of new 
ones. The re-scaling of incomes. And, 


on the record of the past, the seem- 
ingly inevitable increase in losses due 
to the dishonesty of employees. 

To meet this threat to American 
business, The Maryland offers a pro- 
gram of postwar security against em- 
ployee dishonesty—and makes it avail- 


fe WANS 


pind FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
a dare a te 


able to large and small employers 
right now. Under this program a busi- 
ness is protected immediately against 
losses due to dishonesty of any em- 
ployee, no matter who he may be. Easy 
to put into operation—and surpris- 
ingly economical—this Maryland pro- 
gtam merits investigation. Ask any 
Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR. THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS, 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO.OUR HOME OFFICE 





Current issue: 
DOUBLE 
POATERE! 


Hatliroont TPNH TO LULL 


. . - “A Bath-Dressing Room,” cone 
tinuing Better Homes & Gardens’ 
series on sound, modern room- lans, 
“Tomorrow You Can Live Like # is.” 

As have others in the series, this 
demonstrates “‘. . . A graceful use of a 
given amount of floor space in the 
greatest number of logical ways” ... 
exactly what potential home builders 
and home remodelers want to know. 
Postwar, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
more than 2,350,000 reader-families 
will be well informed on new room 
possibilities . . . will put their plans 
to work. 

Still another example of why Better 
Homes & Gardens is the strongest 
building force in the nation ... the 
leading home magazine. 


Better Tomes 


Gardens 


Meredith Publish ng Company 





America's No. 1 Home Service Magazine 
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Tiernan OK’s the GI loan and Breeden goes to work on his meat truck 


on a few ialties like machine tools, 
transport planes, or chemicals. That nar- 
rowing down could prove hard indeed on 
corresponding producers of goods in this 
country or in Britain. 

Conversely, to suppress one or two 
such industries in Germany might give 
our producers of the same goods a clearer 
field, but at the expense of the general 
economy. The solution would appear to 
be to spread the German payments “in 
kind” over a wide industrial field from 
locomotives to shoes, from machine tools 
to harmonicas. . 

en it comes to controlling potentia 
arms production in Germany, it is obvious 
that no single simple solution will work. 
The desirable underlying principles will 
be to devise means which will not re- 
quire too cumbersome an inspection of 
machinery—and to “keep on being mad.” 


A Stake From Uncle Sam 


Jack Charles Breeden, torpedoman 
first-class, paid little attention to the new 
GI Bill of Rights last summer. On a de- 
stroyer in the Pacific worry over the fu- 
ture “didn’t mean anything because 
you're liable to get killed any day.” 

But on Dec. 14 he became acutely 
concerned about his life as a civilian. 
The Navy had sent him home to Falls 
Church, Va. (across the Potomac River 
from Washington), with a medical dis- 
charge, four battle stars, and a vague de- 
sire to start his own business. 

The 26-year-old veteran was long on 
ambition but short on training for such 
a venture. Before enlisting in 1942 he 
had completed three years of high school, 
worked sporadically for a plumber, a 
filling station, and a shipyard, and “laid 
around quite a bit.” Soon after stowing 
his Navy blues in moth balls, he looked 
up his lifelong Falls Church pal, Roger 
E. Taylor. 


Taylor, too, was at loose ends. A’week 
before, selective service had rejected him. 
But he had worked in a butchershop for 
eight years and knew the Falls Church 
area needed someone to haul meat from 
wholesalers to retailers. He and Taylor 
decided to buy a refrigerator truck and 
start a delivery service. 


Two Months of Red copee Between 
them they had saved $2,000. That was 
not enough. 4 truck, they learned, would 
cost $1,505.32; the body, $600; painting 
and mounting, $75; insurance, $167.35, 
and licenses, $75. Total: $2,422.67. And 
they must have a sizable bundle of cash 
for working capital until they showed a 
profit. The way to make up the difference 
was obvious: Breeden would try to bor- 
row $2,440 under the GI Bill of Rights, 
which provides for a government guar- 
antee of half of a loan. 

He called at the Hamilton National 
Bank of Washington. The bankers wanted 
to know how much experience Breeden 
and Taylor had in the meat trade, how 
they planned to run their business, how 
many customers they had lined up, 
whether the business could prosper on its 
own merits or would depend on g 
will toward Breeden as a veteran. Then 
the application went to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for study by J. P. Tiernan, 
acting regional loan guarantee officer. 

Red tape unraveled slowly, for this was 
the first GI business loan. Breeden car- 
ried documents around Washington for 
two months, “walking farther than in two 
years in the Navy. I quickly learned that 
all I had to do was slip up on one figure 
and the whole transaction was tied up 
for five hours.” 


The Live Duck: But the money final- 
ly arrived last week. The firm of Breeden 
& Taylor took delivery of the big blue 
refrigerator truck and prepared to start 
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rolling on March 1. With good luck they 
hope to pay off their debt by September 
and to clear about $800 a month. 

Breeden’s comment on his transition 
from fighting man to businessman: “I had 
heard that when a fellow trades his uni- 
form for civilian clothes, he’s a dead duck 
as far as government help goes. It’s not 
true.” 


No Coal? No Steel 


Glum over the drop in aircraft produc- 
tion last month, the War Production 
Board was glummer still last week over 
the steel situation. Although requirements 
for the second quarter of this year were 
17,475,000 tons of carbon steel, maximum 
production was expected to be only 14,- 
400,000 tons. 

Of that meager supply the lion’s share 
is sure to go to the Army, which has put 
in a bid for 4,521,000 tons—this is an in- 
crease of 760,000 tons over its first-quar- 
ter needs, and the extra steel is slated for 
the expanded ammunition program. Non- 
military agencies, such as the Office of 
Civilian Requirements and the Office of 
Defense Transportation, will have their 
steel bids to the bone. Another big 
victim. will be France, which has re- 
quested $50,000 tons to repair its rail- 
roads. Despite the importance of this 
transportation program, French orders for 
steel will be diced drastically. 

There is little prospect of greater pro- 
duction, the one remedy for the booming 
demand. A stormy ‘winter has tied up 
transportation, hampered steel output, 
and prevented iling of raw mate- 
rials. But the main obstacle is that coal 
bins are dangerously depleted. 

Coal is carefully heing parceled out 
among steel plants because of a fear that 
miners will strike on April 1. If they do, 
most steel plants won’t be able to work 
out the production week with the “coal 
supplies they have on hand. Why blast 
out extra production and further deplete 
coal piles now, they reason, if a coal 
famine will shut them down in April? 


Homing by Indicator 

Winging back to carrier bases after 
bombing Tokyo last week, pilots concen- 
trating on evasive action, flight control, 
and engine operation had no time for 
charts. Nor could they find their carrier 
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fungus likes its | 
arm and wet! 


—but it won't get fat on INSUROK T-640/ 






Here is a modern precision plastic that’s tailor-made for 
the hymid, spore-laden atmosphere of the tropics. Under 
conditions where hungry, fast-growing fungi and mildew 
eat their way into equipment, destroying it in a matter of 
hours—INSUROK T-640 is proving its ability to out-last 
and out-perform ordinary materials 3s ss with or without 
protective finishes, 


The reason is simply that, so far as we know, there is no 
laminated: phenolic plastic which has the low moisture 
absorption of Laminated INSUROK, Grade T-640. In addi- 
tion, it has uniform dielectric and mechanical character- 
istics, and can be fabricated. These and other features make 
INSUROK. T-640 ideal for use with radar, communications 
receivers and transmitters, and a variety of other war ‘' 
or peacetime products. Write for complete information 
about INSUROK T-640. Or ask Richardson Plasticians to 
suggest a grade or type Laminated or Molded INSUROK  - 
best suited to your needs. 


Punched and fabricated parts made of Lami- 
nated INSUROK T-640, typical of those used 
extensively in radio and electronics industries 
where low moisture absorption is essential. 
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PARIS 


GARTERS 
NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


The World’s Finest 


Here's a trademark of responsibility, 
a guarantee of fine merchandise... 
‘well made... modestly priced. The 
famous Paris kneeling figure trade- 
mark is your assurance of style—com- 
fort and value. Depend on brands you 
know, names you can trust. Exercise 
your American right to choose what 
you use. Ask for Paris Garters at fine 
stores everywhere—SSc and $1.00. 
Also enjoy wearing Paris All Elastic 
Free-Swing Suspenders, and Belts. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY ° Chicago » New York 
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rendezvous by radio, a beamed invita- 
tion for attack by enemy aircraft. Instead 
pilots relied on a gadget which gives ex- 
act, continuous readings of position. 

The device has been a guarded naviga- 


tion secret, but some secrecy has at last 


been relaxed. Developed by the Bendix 
Aviation Corp., the air position indicator 
resembles an automobilé speedometer, 
The “brain” is a lightweight electro-me- 
chanical calculator, ‘self-contained and 
about the size of a quart milk bottle. 
Two indicating counters set in an in- 
strument-panel compass dial show degrees 
of longitude and latitude. The same dial 
rovides a continuous record of air miles 
own and indicates the correct compass 
heading of the plane. Supplementing 
these readings with a check of the drift- 
meter, a navigator can pinpoint his posi- 
tion immediately on a map. 


Prudent 


The city fathers of Newark, ‘N. J., had 


the shock of their lives last week. The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, the 
biggest thing in town (it holds assets of 
$5,374,000,000, has 9,000 employes, and 
pays one-twelfth of the city’s tax bill), 
threatened to move across the Hudson to 
New York. 

In Newark the Prudential paid a mu- 
nicipal personal-property tax of $2,059,- 


000 last year and a state franchise tax 
of $1,554,000. It wants to consolidate the 
two levies into a single tax of not more 
than 2 per cent on- premiums collected 
in New Jersey and 1 per cent on annuity 
income. 

This revision, Prudential officials hinted, 
would influence them to forget about 
leaving. It also would cut the company’s 
yearly taxes by $2,000,000. 


Death by Decree 


Whenever industry has flouted War 
Labor Board orders, the inevitable sequel 
has been government seizure of the de- 
fiant company. But last week Economic 
Stabilization Director Vinson brought a 
new club from his closet. Invoking execu- 
tive order No. 9370 against the E. A. 
Laboratories of Brooklyn, N. Y., he di- 
rected the Army and Navy to cancel all 
the company’s war contracts. Then he 
virtually crippled the manufacturer’s 
wartime future by telling the War Pro- 
duction Board to deny it priorities for 
scarce materials and to cancel all out- 
standing priorities and allocations. 

The switch from seizure to economic 
sanctions was made, said Vinson, because 
“government possession and operation is 
not always the answer. The government 
is reluctant to seize. But it is inexcusable 
not to exercise all of our powers to pre- 
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Can Spring Be Far? As the fur industry happily turns the calendar by wrap- 


ping Kay Prettyman in pelts of the genus Mustela and crowning her Goddess of 
Mink, Lilly Daché paces the robins with a beige straw hat with big white bird and 


veil and an “hour glass” of white paper straw trimmed with a brown ribbon. 
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the a welcome greeting, the warmth 

© and hospitality of KENTUCKY 
TAVERN have been cherished for 

almost three quarters of a century. 

Just as its quality and character 

have been jealously guarded by the 
same family for that same period. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 


























RAINBOW'S RIVAL— Gleaming new finishes are 
the bright promise for tomorrow’s car. Born 
of long research by Hercules and the pro- 
tective coatings industry, these lacquers will 
be available in beautiful pastels; rich, deep 
colors; shimmering iridescents. And, of great 
importance, these new lacquers forecast fin- 
ishing economies for manufacturers. Thicker 
films permit fewer coats, drastically reduce 
spraying costs, and air-dry quickly without 
expensive baking equipment. 


SAFETY SURFACE—Color not only brightens drab plant 
interiors, but also promotes operating safety, speed, 
and worker efficiency. Hercules research has partici- 
pated extensively in the development of the new-type 
high-solids lacquers. They carry more film per coat, 
and provide excellent protection against moisture, oils, 
greases, acids. ~ 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Hercules does not make or sell 
these new lacquers, but produces the highest 
quality nitrocellulose for lacquer manufacturers. 
Ask your lacquer supplier for information or write 
to Department N-15 . . . This development is an 
example of Hercules Land research which heips in- 
dustry to use terpene and rosin chemicals, syn- 
thetics, explosives, chemical cotton, papermakers’ 
chemicals, cellulose derivatives, and other products. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


°o 1945, HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 1-214 


SHINING SHIELD 


LASTING LUSTER— Pianos, desks, tables . . . most 
types of furniture acquire a distinctive air of last- 
ing quality when lacquer-finished. Lacquer en- 
hances the beauty of richly-grained wood. . . 
safeguards against perspiration, marring . . . is 
easily repaired if damaged. Now, these new lac- 
quers also offer lower application costs. The 
number of coats required, in some instances, can 


be cut in half. 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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vent the war machine from coming to a 
halt . . . So far it [seizure] has not and 
must not become an opiate for all of our 
noncompliance troubles.” 

The stern penalties against the Brook- 
lyn company, which manufactures light- 
ing and signaling equipment for ships 
and planes, stem from a walkout at the 
plant last summer. The WLB ordered re- 
instatement of all employes with dis- 
ciplinary action subject to grievance ma- 
chinery under the company-union con- 
tract. But in reinstating the employes the 
company refused to take back workers 
responsible for the strike and claimed the 
work stoppage had canceled its contract 
with the United Auto Workers Union 
(CIO). The manufacturer particularly 
refused to treat with three union offi- 
cials convicted of attempted extortion 
from it, now appealing the decision and 
free on bail. The union claims E. A. Lab- 
oratories is using the extortion case to 
wriggle out of its union contract. 
Significance-— 

As late as last month WLB orders 
were termed “only advisory” by Federal 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan in the Montgom- 
ery Ward case (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 5). But 
the WLB advice is persuasive when it is 
backed up by Vinson’s death-by-directive 
power. As in the Montgomery Ward case, 
the action against the Brooklyn company 
exposed the wide-open weakness of WLB 
decisions—failure of Congress to draft 
laws under which the courts can force 
compliance with the board’s orders. 
Aware of this shortcoming, Vinson in re- 
luctantly imposing economic. sanctions 
“much more severe than seizure” echoed 
a previous demand of War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes: “The better method 
would be a Congressional act which 
would provide for penalties enforceable 
by the judiciary.” 

Méanwhile, as an admitted war plant, 
the E. A. Laboratories will find legal ap- 
peal blocked. The Supreme Court ruled 
months ago that in the absence of a law 
requiring obedience to the WLB’s deci- 
sions, it was not concerned with them. 


Gold in Them Thar Planes 
Airline officials prefer to appraise jet 
propulsion by dollars-and-cents perform- 
ance—not by breezy guesses of what it 
can do. Last week their eyes popped at 
these facts published in Air Force, the 
official journal of the Army Air Forces: 
@ Costs of maintaining a jet plane, the 
AAF has learned from its experience with 
the P-59A Airacomet, are “less than a 
fifth” of those of a conventional plane. To 
drive the plane forward by expelling an 
ing gas, the jet engine needs. only 
10 per cent as many moving parts. 
@ At extremely high altitudes a jet burns 
a same amount of fuel—kerosene, 
gasoline, brandy, hair tonic, or almost 
any other hydrocarbon—as the conven- 
ional gasoline engine. Only at lower levels 
is fuel consumption a major problem. 
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Are You Sure You're Not Slipping? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Here are three true stories which 
should make you stop and take stock. 
Nine men, all successful, and each 
highly regarded in his field, recently 
met at dinner in New York and the 
conversation turned to what should 
and can be done in the postwar period 
to assure reasonable and lasting pros- 
perity. All the usual aspects of the sub- 
ject were reviewed—taxation, the need 
for capital investment, how to develop 
a better relationship between labor and 
management, the possibilities of for- 
eign trade, what can be done to keep 
the public debt from getting out of 
hand, the time needed for industrial 
reconversion, government regulation, 
and so forth. 
Through all of this the general atti- 
tude was one of basic optimism. Then 
the discussion shifted to the continua- 


‘tion of government controls into the 


postwar period. And this led necessari- 
ly to an analysis of the proposal, so 
frequently heard these days, that we 
must never again return to the waste 
and anarchy of unguided individual 
enterprise, but rather must put into 
effect a “planned economy,” with gov- 
ernment, on the basis of the neces 
facts, laying down the policies whic 
are to be pursued in the way of wages, 
production, prices, international trade, 
and the: like. 

Now none of these nine men be- 
lieves that the wartime government 
controls should be continued into the 
postwar period, and all of them are ab- 


 solutely convinced that a “planned 


2” 


economy” would not contribute as 
much to public welfare as our system 
of individual enterprise. But—and this 
is the point of the story—the fight has 
gone out of them and they now are 


pretty well resigned. The result is, 


as one of them expressed it: “While. 


I am opposed to such a program 
there appears to be nothing we can 


do about it, and I am now of the . 


opinion that if it were managed by 
‘conservatives,’ rather than by im- 
practical New. Dealers, it could be 


’ made to work. 


On my desk is an elaborate copy- 


righted analysis of the siguiicons, 
— an investment point of view, of © 


the Wallace appointment and the pro- 
gram he is sponsoring. It is the work 
of an investment advisory firm and has 
been prepared for the benefit of its 


clients. The line of argument it pre- 
sents os —— 

In order to have postwar prosperi 
and full employment Aa be 
capital investment. This investment 
should come from private sources, but 
under the present tax laws that is im- 
possible. The wise course for the na- 
tion to follow would be to revise the 
tax laws, but for political reasons that 
is not feasible. If there is to be capital 
investment, therefore, it will have to 
come from government. Wallace and 
his fellow New Dealers see this and 
have devised a program which will 
solve the problem without the neces- 
sity of government having to take over 
our private companies, As investors, 
therefore, the report concludes, while 
we should recognize that it would be 
better if the problem were solved by a 
reduction of taxes, we should be thank- 
ful that someone in Washington final- 
ly has come to understand what is 
needed and has offered a program 
based upon a realistic approach. 


Two weeks ago this column was 
devoted to pointing out that as yet 
those who are opposing the Wallace 
appointment had offered no alternative 
to his program. One reader—a man 
who holds an official position in the 
Department of Education of one of 
our Eastern cities—writes as follows: 

“ , .. Possibly Mr. Wallace has a 
workable program after all . . . The 
fact that none of our crowd (I mean 
the anti-New Dealers) has offered or 
even suggested a plan . . . to make 
60,000,000 jobs leads me to believe 
that we better produce one, shut up, 
or help Mr. Wallace try his. The 
reason why wee Republicans (and I 
have been a registered one all my life) 
are in the dumps now is because we 
have no program to offer the common 
man ... To prove this just look at the 
numerous programs . . . a lot of us still 
oppose. 


é Such te the seoult of ».nesietuans 
nat grows weary under impact 
aganda. Such is the ground in 
Which: the seeds of Fascism can so 
readily take root. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but ee seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
wet first endure, then pity, then em- 
ace. 
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Associated Press 


The Nelsons, holding hands 


Married: DonaLp M. NELson, 56, per- 
sonal representative of President Roose- 
velt and former War Production Board 
chairman, and MAarGUERITE S. CouL- 
BOURNE, 26, his former secretary; in 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 14, Nelson was 
divor by his first wife, after eighteen 
years of marriage, in January; she charged 
desertion. Miss Coulbourne, 1939 George 
Washington University campus queen, is 
the widow of Paul Strashun, New York 
perfume executive. 


Divorced: Jack Oakie, screen comedian, 
and VENITA VARDEN, actress; in Holly- 
wood, Feb. 16. Miss Varden, who was 
reconciled to the comedian after filing 
suit for divorce in ‘1988, declared in 
tears: “This time it’s for keeps.” The 
Oakies were married aboard a train dur- 
ing a fifteen-minute stop at Yuma, Ariz., 
in 1936. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CLark Kerr, British 
Ambassador to Moscow, and the former 
Maria. TERESA Draz SALAs, member of a 
prominent Chilean family; in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Feb. 14. Kerr, whose wife 
has been living in New York, 
charged desertion. 


No Heart: JANE Froman, sing- © 
er, who was injured in the 1943 
Lisbon clipper crash, rebuked 
Rep. Marion T. Bennett of Mis- 
souri, who had named her in his, 
charge that the Purple Heart 
had been distributed with reck- 
less abandon to dogs and blues 
singers, including Miss Froman. 
In a telegram the singer, also 
from Missouri, said: “I have 
never received the Purple ‘Heart 
. .. no other performer who . . . 
may have been injured or lost 
his life has ever received-it . . . I 
have spent the better part of two 
in hospitals . . . paid all my 
own hospital and doctor bills . .. 
in these trying times there is 
much a legislative representa- 
tive can-do . . . rather than 


take the time to thoughtlessly injure 
a group of people who are giving so 
unselfishly.” 


“<< 


Petrillo’s Power: In Minneapolis, Minn., . 
STANLEY E. Huszarp, president of the ‘ 


radio station KSTP, ended his eleven- 
month fight with James C. Petrillo by 
signing a contract with Petrillo’s union, 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Under its terms, Hubbard will employ a 
minimum of eight musicians working 22 
hours a week at $52 each. The dispute 
had been regarded as a test of whether 
the union could establish predetermined 
quotas of musicians for individual sta- 
tions. Hubbard said he lost because 
“Petrillo has demonstrated that he has 
more power” than the War Labor Board. 


For the Record: JaMEs J. WALKER, 63, 
former Mayor of New York, was named 
president of the newly formed Majestic 
Records, Inec., a 
subsidiary of Ma- 
jestic Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. Walk- 
er will have com- 
plete charge of the 
firm, which will sell 
popular records. 
“Now I can really 
say ‘look at the rec- 
ord’,” he laughed. 
The ex-mayor and 
dabbler in song 





Assctiated Press 

ae writing, and radio, 
has been impartial chairman for the coat 
and suit industry in New York since 1940. 


Look-Alikes: Pictures of President 
Roosevelt taken at the Big Three confer- 
ence in Yalta showed him thinner-faced 
in the shadow of an unaccustomed tweed 
cap. Perhaps by a trick of the camera, 
his face bore a startling resemblance to 


‘Associated 
Jane Froman: Her medal a plaster cast 


writing, newspaper ~ 











International 


Roosevelt* and Wilson in the same role 


‘that of another wartime president— 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson wore a tweed 
cap to a meeting of Allied leaders too. 


Arrested: Henry JOHANSEN, husband 
of the Wagnerian soprano Kirsten Flag- 
stad and a member of the Norwegian 
Quisling party, was arrested by the Ger- 
mans in Norway, according to a Swedish 
report. Mme. Flagstad left New York to 
visit her husband in 1941. After her ar- 
rival in Norway, Johansen wrote,the sing- 
er’s concert manager that his wife would 
remain in Norway until after the war. He 
said she had injured her hand and was 
unable to write. Nothing has been heard 
from her since. 


Blackmail: In Paris, the third wife of 
Frank Jay Gould admitted paying $100,- 
‘000 to a German-controlled Monte Carlo 
bank last July. The money, she said, was 
“a sort of blackmail payment” to keep the 
Nazis from removing her millionaire hus- 
band, now 67, to a concentration camp 
in Germany. “Mrs. Gould, the former 
Parisian actress Florence Lacaze, believed 
she was “the wife of a very prominent 
American” in Paris recently referred to by 
aie of the Treasury Morgenthau 
as an alleged collaborationist. 
Thereupon Morgenthau  con- 
firmed her belief, reiterating that 
the United States would . help 
“French * authorities . ‘irivestigate 
.the “very famous” couple, 


~ Died: Maj. eae B. Soutx- 
- ; WORTH. BS 27,. outfielder and 
son -of ager “Billy eSopah 
. worth of the § St. st Lonts C 
. ina B-29-crash in “i 
New Nee fom (see page 3a). South- 
the first. profes- 
gir sonal becca players to enlist 
in the armed services, was the 
pilot. : 


Sir. Wriam ROTHENSTEIN, 
78, one of England's leading ; art- 











If you have mechanical operations to get 
done with efficiency and economy, con- 
sider Fluid Power. 

It is the modern way to transmit power 
from its source to its job—without shafts, 
gears, belts or levers. 

It moves wherever you want it to go 
through tubes, and is controlled by valves. 

Your Fluid Power system will deliver 
sure and dependable performance, under 
all conditions, if it ‘is 


J rgiecvred by KAMER 


1 


PARKER CGUPLINGS 


are the key to Fluid Power’s Vital Link. Engi- 
neered and designed by Parker—protected 
against leakage and vibration—these precision- 
made fittings have set new standards of reliable 
performance. Quick to install, quick to service, — 
and meet a wide range of exacting conditions. 
One of Parker’s many contributions to 
American Industry. 

You'll find- it worth-while to talk with a 
Parker Fluid Power Engineer. Write to The 
Parker Appliance Company, 17325 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


PAR KER 

















Clue to Way Man’s Nerves Act 
in Electric Fel’s Strange Power 


When David Nachmansohn, a scientist 
from the Sorbonne, stepped off the Nor- 
mandie in New York one day in 1989, 
customs officials. wanted to know what 
was in the stack of bottles he carried. 
Nachmansohn said the strange, opaque 
substance was nothing more than “fish 
extract.” Around Bordeaux there had 
been a plentiful supply of the electric 
fish, chiefly torpedo, or ray, n needed for 
his laboratory experiments. “But I do not 
know that there are electric fish in Amer- 
ica,” he told customs officers; “and I must 
use them freely in scientific experiments 
to explain many things.” 

Last week, Dr. Nachmansohn, now 
neurological researcher at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, revealed to NEWSWEEK some 
of the amazing developments in neuro- 
physiology that have stemmed from his 
six-year American study of the precious 
fish enzymes.* The work began at Yale 
University School of Medicine, where 


_Nachmansohn was associated with the > 


famous neurophysiologist Dr. John F. 
Fulton, It is now going ahead at Colum- 

bia and at the New York Aquarium, 
‘ which maintains a stock of electric fish, 
flown up from South America, for Nach- 
mansohn and his associates. 

In the opinion of leading American 
scientists, Nachmansohn’s daring excur- 
sions into electrical and chemica 





*A chemical ferment which produces a change. 
For example, starch can turn to sugar by meang of 
an enzyme. 





physi- . 


ology have already ‘answeked » many. 
questions about the intricate nervous ac- 
‘tivity of human beings. More practical- 


ly, his experiments with electric fish 
have suggested new treatment techniques 
which may lessen the severity of certain 
baffling diseases of man’s central nervous 


. system. 


The Third-Rail. Fish: With grave 
modesty, Nachmansohn describes his 
work as “the chemistry of nerve-action 
potential.” Simplified, this means the 
chemical changes which occur during 
nerve activity. 

As a “tool” the European scientist now 
uses Electrophorus electricus, the spec- 
tacular Amazon electric eel, largest and 
most powerful of all electric fish. Others 
are the torpedo (Raia), Malopterurus, 
the electric Mormyridae, and Astrosco- 
pus. These, however, do not stand up 
under necessary laboratory manipulation 
as well as the eel. 


A single eel can discharge enough elec-. 


tricity to light an incandescent lamp“or 
deliver an jolt sufficient to knock 
down a man or to kill a full-grown horse. 
(Some specimens discharge as much as 
800 volts. ) 
Measuring 2 to 4 feet long, the electric 
eel is so built that only one-fifth of its 


- length (the head end) is true body. The 


remaining four-fifths are a kind of elec- 


tric trailer. In the rear section is encased. 


a pair of longitudinal organs. which are 


divided into a series of electric plates: 





This electrical phenomenon, according 
to Nachmansohn, is more: than “a fancy 
fish.” Actually, it is an outsize teproduc- 
tion of the tiny, rapid impulses of the hu- 
man nervous system. In the electric cel, 

“normal electrical events” et $0 exag- 


gerated and amplified that-their actio 
can be studied and measured. 


volts vs. Galvani: The ielation be- 
tween electricity and the nerves has been 
ized since the middle of the eight- 
- th century. Galvani, anatomist at the 
University of Bologna, observed inani- 
mate frog muscles contract when they 
came in contact with two metal. plates. 
Another famous electrical scientist, Ales- 
sandro Volta of Como, argued with 
Galvani on whether electricity was gen- 
erated by nerves and muscles. 

From this furious controversy came two 
fundamental facts about nerve and muscle 
wo gn (1) Nerves, if stimulated, 

produce tricity; (2) electricity 
will —— nerves. 


x ny In the next hundred 
of — ‘changes dur- 

ade-rapid progress. 
is with the introduc- 
nerve-action re- 
Herbert S. Gasser and 
. Dr. Joseph A isilBanan Bo of the Nobel 
See for (oes. 0 it was a Nach- 


nee 


Dr. Christopher Coates, curator of the New York Aquarium, hee shocker with ce; an es mvs te’ eS 
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“WHAT.A 10,000-HOUR PILOT CAN TELL YOU 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF THE AIR THAT AWAITS YOU 


“WE WERE on Christmas Island on Wednesday. On Thursday, we set the wheels down on a New Guinea 
mud-flat with a load of horses and four-inch guns. The fuzzy-tops had carried in some wounded flyers of 
ours, actoss the Owen Stanley Range. We had our wounded at the base hospital in an hour’s flying time, 
- and on Friday we took off for the States again, for a steak and a change of shirts.” 
Sure that’s traveling, says this veteran of the ATC. But traveling is his business, and to him the 
world’s just so many whistle stops. As he puts it, “I’m strictly a big-time driver.” 
What does this all mean to you? “Plenty,” he says emphatically. “American 
equipment has been so proved and improved in the brutal laboratory of war 
that air transport has achieved a reliability almost beyond belief." 
He'll tell you, for instance, how reassuring it is to be able to fly 
over those Owen Stanley Mountains in a twin-engine transport with =. 
a big part of the total engine power in reserve. And how those 
engines can normally travel four times around the world be- 
tween major overhauls, . 
The best estimates are that 20 million Americans will 
travel by air within three years after the war! Yes, 
travel and ship by ait, for coday business is basing its 
plans upon planes, and the reason is truly amazing: 
Against a cost of 88¢ per ton mile for air cargo in 1939, 
such equipment as the new. Curtiss Commando — 
powered by two 18-cylinder Wright Cyclone engines 
harnessed to automatic Curtiss Electric propellers 
—can operate today at a fraction of that cost. 
A new world of the air awaits you. It offers the 
greatest opportunity our people have ever had 
to insure our national security, to promote trade, _ 
and to provide a richer life for all. ; 


' FORTRADE AND FOR SECURITY . . . LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS.» WRIGHT 


CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION, 
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mansohn who first discovered nervous 
action is chemical as well as electrical. 

Working in the Sorbonne laboratory in 
1987, the earnest. young scientist found 
that an enzyme called “choline esterase,” 
existing in electric fish, was directly con- 
nected with electrical energy. So concen- 
trated was this enzyme that it could break 
up acetylcholine, the chemical compound 
which transmits nervg impulses, into its 
separate parts three times over its own 
weight. 

In 1948 at Columbia, Nachmansohn 
discovered in the nerve-chemistry setup 
a second enzyme which he called “choline 
acetylase.” This substance, extracted from 
the brains of rats and guinea pigs, was 
more valuable than the first. With an 
animal brain enzyme on hand, Nachman- 
sohn was free to apply the theoretical 
knowledge gained from his nerve studies 
of Electrophorus electricus to the electric 
and chemical functions of the human 
brain. 

“And if the mechanics of nerve action 
were known,” Nachmansohn said, “it 
would lead to a better understanding and 
knowledge of nervous disease. These may 
be degenerative types . . . slowly de- 
veloping ailments similar to muscular 
atrophy.” 


The Puzzle of Epilepsy: Or the nerv- 
ous ailment may be the painful seizures 
of epilepsy, the mysteriou$ disease sup- 
posedly caused by explosions in the brain 
cells and carried to affected muscles. At 
the Neurological Institute of New York, 
two epilepsy authorities, Dr. Tracy J. Put- 
nam and Dr. Jerry C. Price, are now using 
glutamic acid (a white crystalline powder 
of the amino group, found in vegetable 
and animal proteins) to control seizures. 

The first epilepsy experiments with 
glutamic acid were made on electric eels. 
Acetylcholine, forming in the nerve tissues 
as —< the nervous impulses, acts as 
a ter” to the electrical discharge 
which may in some cases produce epi- 
lepsy. By administering.doses of glutamic 
acid, Dr. Putnam explains, the premature 
explosion of the booster charge may be 
prevented. This is the first attempt to 
treat epilepsy with a food derivative in- 
stead of the usual drugs—bromides, phe- 
nobarbital, and dilantin, in 1937 
by Dr. Tracy J. Putnam Dr. R. Hous- 
ton Merritt. Glutamic acid has seemed to 
help children with petit mal, the “little ill- 
ness” of the epilepsy group. 

Other experiments have been made 
with glutamic acid: 

@ Since the acid acts upon acetylcholine 
to bring about changes in the nerves, it is 
also used in 


paralysis agitans, 


or shaking ), but as scientists 
are not ing to admit that glutamic 
acid will halt the progress of this de- 
generative disease. 


Penicillin by Pill 


- Since penicillin was introduced in 
1940, scientists have struggled to per- 
fect a technique for administering the 
drug by mouth. The powerful mold could 
nat be taken orally because certain acids 
in the stomach destroyed it (NEWSWEEK, 


- Nov. 27, 1944). 


But last week the journal Science re- 
ported a new form of penicillin which 
may eliminate all the old objections to 
oral dosage. Its discoverer, Dr. Raymond 
L. Libby of Lederle Laboratories, Inc., 
a unit of the American Cyanamid Co., 
described the method. 

Penicillin is suspended in digestible 
cottonseed oil and placed in a gelatin 
capsule. The gelatin covering dissolves in 





iti 


Penicillin by capsule and by syringe 


the stomach, but the penicillin, protected 
by the oil coating, moves on into the small 
intestine, where it is absorbed by the 
blood stream. 

A single dose of 90,000 units of peni- 
cillin in oil lasts as Jong as two intramus- 
cular injections of 20,000 units, which are 
often painful and inconvenient for a sick 
person. 


Gelatin for the Blood 


Research projects sponsored by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush’s Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development have for the 
most remained war secrets. Last 
week, however, the OSRD lifted the dark 
curtain long enough for a glimpse of 


one of the latest contributions to human © 


health. 


From the California Institute of Tech- ; 


no! came, the announcement of a suc- 
substitute for blood plasma. Made 
from gelatin and christened oxypolygela- 
tin by its discoverers, Dr. Dan H. Camp- 
bell and Dr. Linus Pauling, the substitute 


is a cheap and simple nontoxic protein, 
which restored 
pressure and blood volume of a group 


of volunteer patients. 
Civilian supplies of 


the gelatin substitute. 


and maintained the blood . 
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THEATER - 
Lyrics by Shakespeare 


Althou: Margaret Webster is ac- . 
ed asthe last word in streamlining 
r 





cept 
Shalengnidite, it took the New Yo 
branch of the American Federation of ° 
Musicians to come right out and call her 
production of “The Tempest” a musical 
comedy. This decision 
stems the fact that members of the 
cast raise their voices in song for a min- * 
ute or So. 

The 802 ruling raises the pit orches- 
tra’s original twelve pieces to sixteen and 
the musician’s weekly wage from $65 to. 
$92. The producers have protested to 
James C: Petrillo, federation president, 
but he has not yet replied. 


Conversational Murder 


Twice last week a browned-out Broad- 
way reverted to the nineteenth century 
as an atmospheric excuse for murder. 
Both plays talked themselves into the 
doldrums. 

@ Leslie Reade’s play, “The Stranger,” 
is set in a working man’s social club in 
a London slum. This is London of 1888 
when a Jack-the-Ripper was cutting u 
in the murky side streets and the club’s 
members temporarily abandoned _ their 
plan for world revolution to hunt down 
the BES . cn gt 

Suspect No. 1 is a foreign-born shoe- 
maker (Eduard Franz) who wanders in- 
to the club complete with cobbler’s 
knife, the gift of gab, and suspicious 
pains in the head. In piling up. er 
evidence against the cobbler, the author 
merely gums the works: The stranger is 
much too obvious to be the guilty party. 
Eventually, the real killer enters and the 
mystery is solved. His accumulating 
corpses are stacked offstage and so, un- 
fortunately, are the c that might 


have out ‘a satisfactory .melo- . 
drama, 
€ “Signature” parddes its old-school . 


skulduggery in an impressive _reconstruc- 
tion of the conference room in a small- 
town Virginia courthouse, circa 1856. 
Elizabeth McFadden, adapting Melville 
Davisson Post’s short story, is frank 
enough to admit from the beginning that 
her villain is the judge (Frederic To- 
zere) slated to try an innocent boy and 
girl for a murder he himself. committed. 

The first two acts whip up a certain 
amount of mse as a committee of 
solid citizens delves for. the facts, but 





judge from the scene of the crime. 
that kind of melodrama. 


y Local 802 _ 




























































“Better quiet down these 
drinks, Pierre!” 


Drinks mixed with Canada Dry Water make them- 
selves heard . .. sparkle out loud. “PIN-POINT CarR- 
_BONATION” . . . millions of tinier bubbles . . . keeps 
highballs full of life—to the last sip. ; 
Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 
club soda—is preferred in the finest bars, hotels 
and clubs. Its special formula points up the flavor 
of any tall drink. Serve Canada Dry Water in your 
home . . . it costs no more than ordinary mixers. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF GINGER ALES 


If you prefer a mixer with a 
fuller flavor, there’s nothing 
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THE PRESS 
And the Colonel Follows Trade 


The press, like politics, makes strange 
vedfellows. No stranger one ever snuggled 
under the same blanket with Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune, and his cousin Capt. 
J. M. Patterson, boss of The New York 
Daily News, than the foreigner who 
joined them last week. 

The No. 1 British baiters and isolation- 
.ists of the American press, McCormick 
and Patterson signed a reciprocal treaty 
with Reuters whereby the Tribune-News 
syndicate becomes exchusive distributor 
of Reuters news west of the Mississippi 
River and south of the Ohio, and Reuters 
becomes the exclusive agent for Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson features and comics 





in the British Isles, Europe, the Middle 


East, India, and South Africa. 


Sir Robert, Propagandist: To Fleet 
Street the empire-minded news agency 
will deliver not only the British baiting 
essays of John O’Donnell, chief of The 
News’s Washington bureau, and Frank 
Waldrop, his columning counterpart on 
a Washington Times-Herald third of 
the 
but such Yankee versions of British peer- 
age as Lord Plushbottom in Frank Wil- 
lard’s “Moon Mullins” strip. 

McCormick, on the other hand, be- 
came (by his own definition) practically 
a British agent. As at all things British, 
no one has raged at Reuters more vio- 
lently than he. Along with American 
Rhodes scholars (whom he would finger- 
print as British agents) the colonel 
damned Reuters as a prime dispenser of 
insidious propaganda designed to lure 
us back under his Majesty. “Poison 
news,” McCormick once snorted at Reu- 
ters copy. 

Hence The Tribune’s story on the deal 
was more confession than announcement. 
However, it said reassuringly, Reuters 
now operates on the pattern of the Asso- 
ciated Press under a charter guarantec- 
ing “complete, unbiased news.” The 
Army paper Stars and Stripes had 
aroused a taste for American comics in 
England and the colonel had proved 
one of his pet platitudes: “Trade follows 
the flag.” 





McCormick-Patterson triumvirate, . 


y Newsweek 
Ex Veritas: Miss Younger leaves the 
Harvard Club by the back door 


Lady’s Entrance 


One day last week, Joan Younger, dark 
and slim United Press reporter, entered 
the Harvard Club in New York to cover a 
conference on ar rockets. Never be- 
fore, in the club’s 80-year history, had an 
unattended woman crossed the threshold. 
This, Miss Younger did not know. : 

As she crossed the lobby, a goateed 
face peered out from behind a news- 
paper, gasping: “You must leave imme- 
diately. Ladies are not allowed.” “I’m no 
lady, I’m a _ newspaperman,” Miss 
Younger snapped and flashed her press 
pass to the most sacred male precinct of 
all—the third-floor board room. 

There, the first woman ever to get be- 
yond the second floor, she was allowed 
to stay through the conference provided 
she leave quietly by the back door. 

“I rode down [in a service elevator] 
with a can of trash,” she wrote. In best 
Harvard accent, an old member said: “A 
very unfortunate happening indeed.” 


* establishing his 


UP and Erudition 
How readable are news ies? 
To answer this question about its own 


dispatches, the United Press last month 
hired Robert Gunning, a 86-year-old ex- 
newspaperman who heads the Readable 
News Reports, a research outfit of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Gunning uses a formula for 
writing style by which educators de- 
termine whether a textbook belongs in a 
sixth- or mc: classroom.’ Since 

inic last spring, he and 
his wife, also a newsroom graduate, have 
applied the formula in surveys for The 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, The Cincin- 
nati Post, Youngstown Vindicator, In- 
dianapolis Times, Akron Beacon Journal, 
and other newspapers. 

Gunning’s latest client learned the re- 
sults of his first survey of press-association 
news last week. One hundred stories tak- 
en from the UP’s day report of last Jan. 
2 were tested on (1) sentence pattern, (2) 
fog index (content of long and abstract 
words), and (3) human-interest factor. 
The stories averaged a grade of 16.6; 
that is, at the reading level of a college 
graduate. The UP score was 17 or higher 
on 58, which means difficult reading 
even for a college graduate. Only five 
stories hit Ernie Pyle’s level, 7 to 7.9; 
two were at 9, within the grasp of a 
high-school freshman. 

The result: Readability Memo No. 4 
to “Dear Unipressers” from Earl J. John- 
son, general news manager, accompanied | 
by a number of examples, good and hor- 
rible, of UP copy. Excerpts from John- 
son’s citations: 

“This was possibly the most readable 
story ... the Rest week in January (score 
7):” 

By Harvard Merrill Hodgkins 

Hancock Point, Me., Jan. 2—( UP)—I guess 
it really was a snowstorm that helped me to 
capture those spies. 

“I am a better than average reader 
but I can’t comprehend this one” (score 
17 plus): ’ 

age ee, O., Jan. 2—( UP)—The state- 
ment of the Office of Price Administration 
and Director of Economic Stabilization Fred 
Vinson that “for some time increases in the 
price of certain steel products have been re- 

uired by law” agrees with the position of 
the OPA’s General Steel Products Advisory 


Committee, Committee Chairman Walter 
Watson said today. 
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Burp’s Peerage: Titled Britons may be startled by strips like this showing Lord and Lady Plushbottom, etc. 
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‘Don't Wiss! The screen version of “Winged Victory” presented by 20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


Any similarity is not purely 


We'll grant you that they’re not the 
same—a bombsight and an adding ma- 
chine. You couldn’t hit anything but 
the ground with the latter. 

But both of them are essentially caé- 
culating machines. 

‘It isn’t too important that the Nor- 
den Bombsight we make for the Army 
handles factors like plane speed, alti- 
tude, wind speed, air temperature, 
trail, to name a few. It’s equally sec- 
ondary that the Victor Adding Ma- 
chines we make in peace compute 
figures representing this many tons 
of steel, that many dozen eggs, how 


s 


much someone is to get on payday, 
or what have you. 

The important thing about both 
these machines is their ability to come 
up with the right answers—every time. 

Yes, you can say that because of 
the Norden Bombsight’s complexity, 
because of the mathematical mir- 
acles it performs, it doesn’t belong 
in the same room. 
with any adding ma- 
chine. And you're 
right! Nothing like 
getting first things 
where they go, first. 


coincidental! 


But when the war is won, Victor 
Adding Machines will be built under 
the same roof that housed the Norden 
Bombsight ... and by the seme crafts- 
men...using the same precision 
know-how. 

You'll get a lot more for your 
peacetime adding machine dollar. 
And that won’t be coincidence, either. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 

















one invent a lawnmower with 
Marlin Blades?” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co. New tise, Cona. 


1 GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving.. roemeer a Saat; simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-picee razor head, scien- 


touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instan like 
magic. Nothing to — Leds Quick, easy 
from start to fini ncludes razor, 10 
eoap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 





BILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 
SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 

- Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 

Ball of Foot—Sore Heels 

If you suffer from weak or fallen, reaches: 

you cannot hope for relief until strain of 

the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s: 

Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 

This fi foot authority's scientifically designed 

Halon Fat aU AER a 

rtsfeelas ifthey were mo. 
E fitted at Shoe, De: 





Dr Scholls SUP 


‘his novel about Holy Week, 
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RELIGION 
Appeasers in Galilee 


John Brett Robey warns 
readers of “The Innovator,”* 





that it is not a story of Christ 
but of-the Judean Sanhedrin, 
the council which planned to 
destroy Him. His theme is . 
“the timeless one of the re- 
action of men in authority to 
the threat of revolution.” 

The scene is a perfect one 
for a novelist who thrives on 
color and atmosphere. Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, rabbis, and 
beggars mill restlessly through 
the sights and smells of a 
Jerusalem crowded for the 
Passover. The threat of riot- 
ing constantly hangs over the 
city. But this exciting atmos- 
phere isn’t the author's pri- 
mary concern. Mainly he is 
interested in transplanting to 
the Holy Land such i issues as 
appeasement of aggressors 
and the struggle of vested in- 
terests to retain privilege and 
property. Judas sells out to the crowd 
appeasing the Romans. The book is a 
po itical tract rather than a novel for the 

evout. It is significant, perhaps, that 
Robey was interned by the. Japanese in 
Hankow when he wrote it. 

Two historical characters—the calculat- 
ing High Priest Annas; his blustering, 
arrogant father-in-law, the Chief Priest 
Caiaphas— Fee ckey t a certain connec+ 
= with the biblical story. A merchant, 


hirios, “the wealthiest man this end 


af e Mediterranean,” and the Pharisee 
Matthan, who sets fire to a palace and 
blames the followers of “the dangerous 
aphater, the peasant from Galilee,” in 


vious analogy to the Reichstag incident . 


of 19388, complete a foursome which 
dominates the other 67 members of the 
Sanhedrin. 

Robey records the fears and selfish 
motives of the Sanhedrin and their ma- 
neuvers which doom a Christ who ap- 
pears only in his closing pages. 

The book is written in racy, present- 
day vernacular, a jarring mixture of 
American slang ‘and Robey’s native Briti- 
cisms (at ‘present he is British Vice veg 
sul in St. Louis, Mo.). Among the 
sages some readers may find out of p a 
are: 


@ “Drunk? So’re you. I'm drunk; ' keak 


— Herod’s. drunk, : Pilate’s 


body’s drunk except the High Priest 
and ‘d drunk if he weren’t so bloody 
worried about that fellow from Ga-Ga- 
from Galilee.” 


_@ “Let there be peace in our time.” “Pin 


that on him.” “Get away with it.” “On 
the make.” “A pal of mine.” 
@ “Bloody” is used répeatedly. 


*Doubleday, Doran, 292 pages. $2.75. 





The Kiss: Did Judas sell out to appeasers? 





Culver 


Eugenio Maria, Catholic 


During the Nazi occupation there was 
a price of 300,000 lire on the head of 
Israele Anton Zolli, chief rabbi of Rome, 
and several Catholic families gave him 
sanctuary. Since the occupation the rabbi 
has been a controversial . His rela- 
tions with other Jewish ers have been 
strained by his support of Prot Nicole 
Pende, the Italian endocrinologist, who 
has advocated Nazi - racial doctrines 
since. 1988. The rabbis explanation 
was that Pende had saved the lives of 
ors c*. in Rome while the Germans 


a es week, before the argument had 
subsided, Jewish congregations were 
astounded to learn that Dr. Zolli had been 
converted to Catholicism and had re- 


' ceived the sacrament of baptism in the 
‘ Catholic Church of Santa Maria delgi 


Angeli. 

Neighbors reported that the Zollis had 
fled from.home Feb. 13, to take refuge in 
a Vatican City college. Signs on neighbor- 
hood walls read: “Down with the Zollis.” 
The Jewish weekly, Israel, stated:. “In- 
dignation is general, even among those 
who " not too surprised. me yt ‘some 
time have our recogni im as 
their spiritual — Those of us who 
still consider Zolli master will mourn him 
as Sear the majority. won't do. that 


much. 
Zolli had expressed d 


gratitude to 

Pope Pius XII for int ing in behalf 
of the Jews during the ation and 
the church he the name 


upon joi 
35 aria, in honor of the Holy 
(Eugenio Pacelli). His wife, who 
sais changed her religion, took the 


name Emma Maria. 
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EDUCATION 


The Face of Tradition 


“Negroes should attend William and 
Mary, they should go to our classes, partici- 
pate in college functions, join the same clubs, 
be our roo . .. and marry among us.” 


Marilyn famerle, the brown-eyed 
and serious-minded editor of the William 
and Mary weekly, The Flat Hat, wrote 
this plea in .an editorial last week. John 
E. Pomfret, president of the staid old 
Virginia institution, took one look at it 
and suspended the paper. With that, 
students, a°split faculty, and off-campus 
groups plunged into a week-long hectic 
debate. 

. _ Miss Kaemmerle comes from Jackson, 

Mich., and many of W. and M.'s 1,000 
students may not have agreed with her 
Northern ideas. Faced with the alterna- 
tive of scrapping their weekly for keeps 
or accepting faculty censorship, the 
students voted against censorship. The 
invited the Board of Visitors (Erastioea) 
to an’ open forum. But the board 
members, re arding it as beneath their 
dignity, refused: “forensic debate.” 
Pomfret had never been popular with 
one student faction because of his in- 
sistence on scholarship and his indif- 
ference to athletics. His first efforts to 
bring the student body around met with 
cold silence. _ 

Then moral support for the students 
came from a faculty group led by Dudley 
Woodbridge, acting dean of the William 
and Mary law school. “Discipline here,” 
the faculty minority said, “is a patent 
abridgment of the right of a free 


' Acme 
Marilyn Kaemmerle and The Flat Hat 


Air Express Gains 
3 Days, Saves °4, 150 


a rant in California faces a shut-down for want of critical equipment made in 
New Jersey. Figuring a less of $1,500 for every day his plant is idle, the president 
picks up a phone and orders the equipment sent Air Express, even though the 
shipment is sizeable. (When time means money, Air Express payers) 


THE COST? Higher, yes. But by air, coast-to- 
coast delivery is made overnight — rather 
than in 3 or more days by other means. 
Air Express cost, by the way, includes 
special pick-up and delivery. 


WOULDN'T YOU pay more to save a : whole los 
more? That’s B sa thousands of manufac- 
turers use AirExpress as amatter ofroutine. 
Heavy or light, large or small, if shipment 
fits in a plane; it can go Air Express. 


Specify Air Express —Low Cost for High Speed 
25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, atas yt of three miles a minute—with cost 


including special pick-up and delivery in all 


S. cities and principal towns. (Often 


same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 
cal Quizz” abook- 


air fr 
with facts ots that will help you 


pin many ashipping problem. Railway 
Expre Agency Aur Expres Division, 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express offi ce. 


Phone RALWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stefes 































Pen and pencil 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart! : 


Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 
point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. 
Made by David Kahn, Inc., (fm 


North Bergen, N. J. (Est. 1896). 4 


‘ f 


Refill Leads g vc: 





7 quarters. a 








The Raw Nerves: Indignant es 
editors, taking pot shots at the college, 
declared that the obnoxious editorial had 
“cut into the raw nerves of the South.” 
Local merchants in Williamsburg said 
bluntly that The Flat Hat would get no 
more of their-advertising unless its editor 
was fired. And there were rumors that 
the state political machine of Sen. Harry 
Flood Byrd might instigate more’ drastic 
action. Pomfret called in a selected list 
of students and ained the situation. 

On Wednesday student body felt 
the disapproval of undergraduates from 
other institutions. Upon entering a rival 
gym, William and Mary's basketball 
team was greeted with the cry “nigger 
lovers.” Students from nearby schools in- 
vaded the campus armed with beer bot- 
tles. Telegrams from white-supremacy 
partisans poured in. 

Miss Kaemmerle maintained her poise. 
She protested that she had. never.meant 
to. advocate immediate race equality. Her 
editorial had emphasized: “It cannot be 
done today or tomorrow, but perhaps the 
next day.” 

Pomfret intimated to the faculty that 
he would resign unless it rallied to his 
support. Finally, he declared The Flat 
Hat editorship vacant. Reversing them- 
selves, William and Mary students ac- 
cepted ‘faculty supervision of The Hat. 
The incident was over. 


-The Teaching Trade 


' “It is a proud thing to say ‘I taught 
him’—and a wise one not to specify what.” 

Jacques Barzun, Columbia University 
professor and frequent leader of the radio 
program Invitation to Learning, is speak- 
ing. In his new book, “Teacher in Amer- 
ica,”* he tells professional tales out of 
school. Even a teachers’ college pedant 
will probably admit it has a “high read- 
ability quotient.” 


Barzun taught his first class because of _ 


a teacher shortage during the last war in 
his native France. He was 9, and the 
room “seemed filled with thousands of 
very small children in black aprons.” To- 
day one of America’s brilliant young 
historians and philosophers, he has taught 


undergraduate and graduate students of 


both sexes. 


Barzun defines ep as intelligent — 
0 


conversation as well as formal instruc- 
tion. He gives these. sidelights on the 
teacher's job: 

@ The effective teacher must command 
attention. “He is handling a pair of run- 
away horses—the and a dramatic 
situation—” and his relation to his class 
is essentially an emotional one. __... 

@ Of three basic ways of conducting a 
class—by lecturing, discussion groups, and 
tutoring—discussion groups are best. Con- 


*Little, Brown. 321 pages. $3. 








conductin: 
but probably harder: : : 

@ The study of mathematics, science, 
music, art, languages, and the classics 
would be materially improved by well- 
taught historical background. __- 

@ Science teachers “may be said to con- 
tribute the greatest proportion of ‘back- 


ward-looking, anti-intellectual, mechanic. - 


minded members of the faculty.” 

@ In a world organized for business and 
the home, teachers find the going diffi- 
eult. To the man who can dig a ditch, 
build a skyscraper, or deliver a baby, the 
artist and teacher are only semi-employed. 
@ One hour of teaching is as hard as a 
whole morning of office work. Teaching 
in America is a 24-hour daily stint twelve 
months a year.: “Sabbatical leaves are 
provided so you can have your coronary 
thrombosis off the campus.” 

To a young man deliberately preparing 
himself for such a future Barzun points 
out a pithy if familiar truth: Worldly 
recognition and adequate pay are alien to 
the trade. But for the student who sees 
in it unique and satisfying rewards, it is 
the only possible vocation—and Barzun 
loves it. 














Boece ~~ Enternational 
‘Robomb School: This frightenin 

‘ silhoueite, with the Empire State Build- 
ing for a target, didn’t scare these young 
New Yorkers. It's a scale model. of 
V-1 bomb, launched by Wallis: Rigby, 
British cut-out-model expert, from the 
roof of the Madison Square Boys Club. 
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British Combine 
Sargent sees a skyline 


MUSIC 


Ambassador of the Ighbrow 


By an odd coincidence, two of Eng- 
land’s most eminent conductors* arrived 
in this country on the same ship last 
week, The one with the white goatee had 
seen the New York skyline many times 
before. Though it was unlike Sir Thomas 
Beecham to’run off before delivering a 
few well-chosen words on his recent visit 
to Britain, the peppery maestro had 
landed just in time to keep a date with 
the Rochester Philharmonic and had to 
rush away without saying .a word. 


Knows What He Wants: To the other 
conductor, the thin, almost gaunt Mal- 
colm Sargent, the skyline was Brand “new. 
Sargent has -conducted in Australia, 
New ‘Zealand, Palestine, Sweden, and 
Portugal, but this is his first visit to the 
United States—though it will be.a fleeting 
one. Brought here by the National Broad- 
casting Co, for a series of four Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts with the NBC Sym- 
phony, Sargent has to return immediately 
afterward, for in the six weeks after he 
goes home he is scheduled to conduct 25 
concerts and ten or twelve recording 
sessions, This is a tough 
for a relative 


wanted from the orchestra, 
and got: it with a forceful and eloquent 
baton. 

The son of, a church organist, Sargent 
was already a budding composer, pianist, 
and organist when he was launched as a 
conductor by the late Sir Henry Wood in 
1921. Though his reputation in England 


*Lea two others at home: Sir Adrian Boult 
and John Barbirolli. — 


hey knew what they wanted 


The pioneers who founded Italian Swiss 
Colony loved good food...and the good 
wines-which came from their own cher- 


ished vineyards. 


But what they wanted most was to grow 
wines that would win the world’s acclaim. 
And they succeeded! For within a few 
years-of the Colony’s founding, Italian 
Swiss Colony Wines were winning re- 
peated honors at the world expositions. 


Is it any wonder Italian Swiss Colony 
Wines today have special qualities? A spe- 
cial brilliance, a special’ bouquet... and, 
above all, unforgettable flavor. 


Tonight ... make your dinner memorable 
with one of the Colony’s famed table wines 
.-. Lipo Red or White. 


Enjoy, too, the Colony’s rich dessert wines 
.--such as Private Stock California Port, 
Sherry and Muscatel. 


‘haua!l Swiss Coron’ 


beef and other 
red meats 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


ines with a past - your fuleasure today s vf 


Copyright 1945, Italian Swiss Colony 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did not sleep here! « 


. + « but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 89 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston. How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . . . All we ask is 
that you secure advance. reserva- 
tions and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 

















fA Chateau Lejon White 
eee Wine is a delight ta 
those who taste it for the first 
time. Connoisseurs recognize it as 
a delicious table wine of fine 
quality. Joined with well prepared 
food, it marks the discerning 


bostess. s : 


4 e 


Write Wine 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
‘ New York, N. Y. 
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but ceased from May to September, now 


grew steadily, he was first noticed inter- 
nationally in the early 1930s when Artur 
Schnabel chose him. to conduct the 
London Philharmonic and the London 
Symphony for the great pianist’s recorded 
performances of the five Beethoven piano 
concertos. 


The Bloody Ighbrows: But it is only 
since the war that Sargent has really be- 
comé a “name.” Arranging for the Royal 
Choral Society, which he directed, to 
present its usual Christmas “Messiah,” he 
advertised for former members who had 
scattered for war work. Only 200 turned 
up for rehearsal and they were so rusty 
he could only drill them in scales. Most 
of the other 700 showed up for the 

rformance, however, “and that was 

ow we had to make our music.” 

At the suggestion of Jack Hylton, the 
English dance-band leader, Sargent un- 
dertook a music-hall tour with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic. For fourteen weeks 
Sargent and the orchestra traveled and 
played for people who had never heard 
ef music before. “I’ve discovered to- 
night,* one tough navvy observed after 
a "eon aii “that I'm a_ bloody 
ighbrow. 

The war, Sargent says, has helped 
rather than hindered British music. There 
are more orchestras on a full-time basis— 
though they are made up generally of 
older men, women, and young men with 
disabilities. London music, which once all 


— 


runs throughout the summer. CEMA, a 
government-sponsored agency for the en- 
couragement of music and art, even pays 
traveling expenses for an orchestra to 
visit a town which‘ has never had sym- 
phony music before. Sargent hopes 
government subsidizing will last—and 
increase—after the war, for he doesn’t 
think the current interest in symphonic 
music is a temporary. phase. “I have 
never,” he told Newsweek, “heard any- 
one say: ‘I used to like good_music’.” 


Record Week 


Marian ANDERSON. SONGS AND SPIRIT- 
vaLs. William Primrose, Viola, and Franz 
Rupp, piano. Victor. Four 10-inch records 
in album, $38.50. A_ collection which 
ranges from Brahms through spirituals to 
“Comin” Through the Rye.” Miss Ander- 
son, however, is more than equal to 
every change of mood, and her interpreta- 
tions have a personal quality which will 
delight her fans. 


BEETHOVEN: QuaRTET No. 4 1n C 
Minor. The Budapest Quartet. Columbia. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $3.50. 
If it’s chamber music you want, it’s hard 
to do better than the Budapest—especial- 
ly for Beethoven. And collectors may like 
to know that this is the eighth Beethoven 
quartet which the Budapest has recorded 
for Columbia. 








Mister Dor-say Plays: At the New York City Center last week, Tommy Dorscy 





Press 


made his symphonic debut in a student concert of the New York City Symphony 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. The restlessness of bobby-soxers duting the first 
two slow movements of Nathaniel Shilkret’s Concerto for Trombone and Orchestra 
provoked Stokowski to warn: “Mr. Dor-say has some more music to play for you... 
This is the end of the concert if you are not quiet!” The third movement, however, 
got off to a jump beat, and the bobby-sox section settled back to clap in time with 
its idol, in the groove at last. The picture shows a rehearsal. 








168 million dollars ain’t hay! 


That’s the amount we have paid out 
during the past three war years—1942, 


1943 and 1944—in direct taxes on the 


business done by Republic Steel. 


That one hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lion dollars may have built a thousand 
bombers or launched an extra battle- 
ship or trained and armed a few 
thousand more American soldiers. 


At any rate, it is an investment in 
America which we are proud to have 
made. ~ 

And, here is another interesting and 
important fact about that one hundred 
and sixty-eight million dollars. 


It represents between four and five 
times as much money as the total net 


earnings of Republic Steel for those . 


same three war years. 


There is no “easy money” being made 
in the steel industry. The record proves 


it. For 1929, steel industry earnings 


were 9.1% on investment—for the 
war year of 1943, they were 5.1%. 
(Republic’s earnings were 4.7% in 
1943 and approximately 4.2% in 1944.) 


Much has been said and written about 
the miracles of American production 
—of the accomplishments of industry. 


Much less has been said about the vast 
amounts paid towards support of the 
wart by these same industrial organiza- 
tions. Or about the sacrifice of corpo- 
rate earnings which has been cheerfully 


made to promote still greater produc- 


tion, develop new products and 
processes—to get the big job done 
better and faster. 


When you hear someone say that 
American industry is growing fat on 
wartime earnings—take it at least with 
a grain of salt! 


“THE MAGIC METAL OF 
TEN THOUSAND USES” 


Look for more ENDURO Seainless 
Steel than ever before in utensils, 
appliances and other items just as 
soon as it no longer is restricted to 
‘wartime ‘uses. : 
Here in a single metal is an ideal com- 
bination of desirable qualities. A finish 
that may be soft and satiny or as bright 
‘ as a polished mirror. Positive resis- 
tance to rust and corrosion—and to 
heat, too. No contamination of the 
most delicate foods. High sanitation. 
The strength of steel with the easy 


is solid stainless steel throughout. 


. REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


AND 
STAMPS 
—AND KEEP 
THEM? 


trict plant.. 
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ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
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Lena’s litter, a world’s record: On careful count, there are 23 little foxhounds here 














SPORTS 


‘He Never Let Down’ 


The dog—man’s best friend, etc.—had 
his day last week. In fact, he had two 
days—Feb. 12-18—in the underground 
kennels of Madison Square Garden and 
in the upstairs exhibition rings of the 
69th annual Westminster Kennel. Club 
show, with profits to the National War 
Fund. 

The basement was bedlam. The yip of 
the Peke and the roar of the Great Dane 
were lost in a cacophony of 2,653 bark- 
ing dogs of more than 100 breeds and 
varieties. Probably because of the recent 
fame of Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt’s 
bull mastiff, Blaze (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29), 
the two bull mastiffs exhibited at the 
Garden drew an unusually large crowd. 

But the hit of the exhibition in the 
downstairs stalls was the most prolific 
canine mother, Lena the brown fox- 
hound,* and 22 of her 23 world’s record 





litter. (One died of unknown causes three ° 


weeks ago.) Owned by Lt. Comdr. W. 
Newbold Ely of Ambler, Pa., Lena had 
little time for her frisky nine-month-old 
youngsters because she was ready to 
whelp again. By the end of the week, a 
jolting journey in a truck to Hartford, 
Conn., brought ten premature pups to 
Lena (see photo). 


The Boxers Bow: Upstairs in the show 
rings, there was considerable excitement 
among fanciers over the selection for the 
blue-ribbon award of the dog world, the 
Westminster best-in-show. At first, the 
boxers—with 156 entries, the breed was 
the most popular—were the pre-final 
favorite to win. But Ch. Warlord of 
Mazelaine, the boxer owned by Mr. and 
Mrs..R. C. Kettles Jr. which was runner- 
up in the Westminster show last year, 
was beaten in the best-of-breed group by 
his little sister Warbride of Mazelaine, 
owned by John Phelps Wagner. Then 
the Warbride went down in the working- 
dog group to Capt. and Mrs. Bob Adam- 
son’s coftee-colored Doberman pinscher, 
Ch. Dictator von Glenhugel. 

Among the sporting dogs, the West 
Coast champion, Stockdale Town Talk, 
a coal-black cocker spaniel owned by 
C. B. Van Meter of Van Nuys, Calif., and 








Lena and her ten latest 


never defeated in his breed, swept 
through best of breed and group to the 
final circle of six before the best-in-show 
judge, George S. West of Boston. Un- 
precedentedly, the six were all American 
bred and shown by amateur handlers. 


To a Fiery Scot: However, along with 
Mrs. Anna Marie Paterno’s Saluki Ch. 
Marjan II, Mrs. Sherman Hoyt’s white 
poodle Ch. Blakeep Luzon, and Dorothy 
Wagstaff’s pug Ch. Udalia’s Mei-Ling, 





Acme 
Best in show: Shieling’s Signature 





European 
At Westminster: Little boy, big dog 





= Percy T. Jones 





a little-heralded Scottie, defeated in a 
special showing of his breed just two days 
before, ete into the circle with fiery 
stride. ~ 

Judge West could not ignore the bold 
little rat-catching Scot terrier—Shieling’s 
Signature, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Snethen of Allison Park, Pa. In fact, he 
selected him as best-in-show. “He never 
let down” said West. “He is a beautiful 
Scottie. He approached the standard clos- 
er than any of the other five. His coat was 
just what we're looking for and he’s 
mighty well balanced from nose to tail.” 

He was the thirteenth champion for 


‘ the Snethens, and he won on the night of 


Feb. 18. Shieling’s Signature was alsc 
the first Scottie to win the Westminster 
since 1911, when Ch. Tickle ’em Jock 
became the first Scottie to win at all. The 
new champion was whelped May 19, 
1942, and is by Ch. Shieling’s Salute out 
of Ch. Shieling’s Symphony. 


Broken Records 


The Rocket: Maurice Richard, the 
high-scoring right-winger of the Montreal 
Canadiens set a new modern goal-scor- 
ing record by caging his 44th puck of the 
season in a game with the Toronto Maple 
Leafs Feb. 17. The Rocket’s mark eclipsed 
the previous record of 48 goals set by 
Cooney Weiland of Boston in 1929-30 and 
equaled the all-time National Hockey 
League record of 44 goals by Joe Malone 
of Les Canadiens in the 1917-18 season. 


Penn vs. Army: West Point’s string of 
basketball victories without a defeat was 
snapped finally at 27 in Philadelphia Feb. 
17. Pennsylvania—Ivy League champion 
team moniked by 6-foot-4 Howard Dall- 
mar of the Navy V-7 training program— 
defeated the Army quintet 61-52 in the 
basketball upset of the season. The Red 
and Blue players had been defeated pre- 
viously by Valley Forge Hospital, Dart- 
mouth, Muhlenberg, and Navy. 


The Eli Eel: In his farewell appear- 
- ance as a Yale swimmer, Alan Ford of 
Balboa, Canal Zone, set a new 100-yard 
world’s record at New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 17, by splashing through Yale’s 20- 
yard pool in 49.4. The Eli captain, who 
will be graduated this week, also holds 
the world’s century mark of 49.7 seconds 
for the standard 25-yard pool. 
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That’s one way to look at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system —as a vast assembly line, now prin- 
cipally devoted to war transportation — 26,000 
miles of railroad facilities, crossing and criss- 
crossing a territory in which live half the people 


_of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat 
... ore to produce steel ... steel parts of a thou- 
sand different shapes and weights . . . rubber and 
textiles to manufacture tires . . . tanks, trucks, 
weapons, war materiel in abundance — in fact, 
most anything you can name, tiny or large. Add 
your food, too — for this mammoth assembly line 


BUY UNITED STATES 


‘WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


handles what you eat, from field, cannery, pack- 
ing plant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities to- 
gether — call them freight —and here’s what this 
Pennsylvania Railroad assembly system moved 
in the region bounded on the west by Chicago 
and St. Louis and on the east by New York 
and Norfolk in a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944 
. .- 287,000,000 tons! An amount equal to more 
than four tons for each of the 65,000,000 persons 
living in the 13 states and the District of 
Columbia, served by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


W 51,033 entered the Armed Forces 


% 555 have given their lives for their Country 
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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
CANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best 


THE OFFICE OF TOMORROW 





Electronic controls will let the executive of tomorrow revolve the 

Television-telephone devices center section of his office to take full advantage of sunlight stream- 
een ing through the glass walls. Face-to-face conferences through tele- 
vision will be held coast-to-coast, and intricate calculations of 
quotas or sales by territories will be turned out at the touch of 
an assistant’s finger. Records will appear as if by magic from files 
automatically operated in the electronic age ahead. 








Germ-free air will result 


ac hr a YESTERDAY’S PLANNING FOR 
TODAY’S PLEASURE 


For your pleasure today, the youngest whiskies in 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian were laid away six years 
ago—the year the World’s Fair opened in New York, 
the year of the first commercial passenger flight 
from the United States to Europe, the year the 





sistent into bcdioy as ome invasion of Poland plunged us all into World War II. 
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~ Seagvaw's VO. canapran 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Goris wants Europe to overlook jitter- 
bugs and meet these Americans 





BOOKS 


When Strangers Meet 


Probably no European knows the 
United States better than Jan-Albert 
Goris. A poet famous in Europe under 
the pen name of Marnix Gijsen, a literary 
critic, translator of Edgar Lee Masters, 
historian, economist, and philosopher, | 
Goris has had us under the -lens of his 
lucid mind for almost twenty years. He 
was a teaching fellow at the University 
of Washington in 1926-27; after lecturing 
and traveling in this country he acted as 
Belgian Commissioner for the New York 
World’s Fair. Since 1941 he has been 
Hi ge Commissioner of Information 

ere. 





Spreading the Word: In “Strangers 
Should Not Whisper” Goris looks into the 
future. A few .thousand refugees, he 
points out, have spent four years among 
Americans. With ‘foal victory in Europe, 
they will be going home, “altered, wiser, 
better men. They have a mission and they 
will fulfill- it: to explain America to Eu- 
rope, to tell the old continent . . . that 
western civilization does not end at Cher- 
bourg or at Brest : . . that Europe and 
America are complementary entities . . . 
inseparable.” : 

Goris neither wants nor expects the 
refugee to return exclaiming about the 
size of the Empire State Building. In- 
stead, he says, Europe should be told 
how America really lives; that it is an 
enormous but provincial country whose 
weeklies record world news and Farmer 
Jones’s tonsillectomy alike. Europeans 
should learn that a sexton of the Con+ 
gregational Church in Walla Walla is like 
the sexton of Bouillon; that a shouting 
Iowa evangelist has his counterpart among 
’s redemptionists, a Columbus 
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WESSON CARBIDES MILLING TOUGHEST STAINLESS STEEL 
SIX TIMES FASTER! 


More proof of advancement and leadership ... and what an outstanding 
achievement it is for the metalworking industries when WESSON Carbide Cut- 


, ting Tools make gains like this in machining stainless steel . . . one of the 


toughest, hardest, most desirable of steel alloys . . . presenting one of the 
most difficult problems in metal machining . . . precision-milling stainless 
steel turbine blades SIX TIMES FASTER! Compare results . . . in each in- 
stance using a Kearney & Trecker 5HP, M-4 Horizontal Milling Machine: 


OLD METHOD 
(with High Speed Steel Milling Cutter) 
100 RPM— 100 Surface feet per minute 
. (approximately) 
5-inch feed — 2 cuts (one “climb”; one 
. “conventional”) 
Coolant required 


NEW METHOD 


(with specially designed WESSON 
Carbide Milling Cutter) 


325 RPM — 500 Surface feet per minute 
(approximately) 


15-inch feed — 1 cut (“climb only”) 
No coolant used 


a 
This comparison speaks for itself! It explains why Carbide re-tooling pro- 
grams are being speeded up . . . in more and more plants daily ... as 
WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools continue to prove ability to produce better 


_ products... from harder, tougher, stronger, lighter metals . . . with 


greater precision, finer finish, faster, at less cost! WESSON Carbide tool ex- 


if YOUN COMPANY 


DETROIT 20, MICH. 


Ferndale Station 


perience is ready to go to work with your engineers. Phone, wire or write. 
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KOWLAND CREAM 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEw vORK CiTy +» IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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clergyman his in Hilversum. The refugees 
should tell their compatriots that, the 
“Hi” exchanged when boy meets girl is 
a “masterpiece of understatement [with] 
as many shades of sentiment as a Chinese 
syllable is apt to have meanings.” 

The jukeboxes, jitterbugs, Sinatra wor- 
shipers, Tommy Manvilles, Father 
Coughlins, and other surface phenomena 
never have blurred Goris’s insight into 
America. A fruit of his first visit to this 
country was “Discover America,” which 
traced for ‘his fellow Belgians the social 
framework beneath the gaudy facade of 
our —, era. As a wartime informa- 
tion chief Goris has restored some in- 


. tegrity to the word propaganda through 


his incisive, swift-paced, and ‘urbane 
editorials in “News from Belgium,” the 
Belgian Government Information Center 
official weekly. To an earlier collection of 
these editorials, “Belgium in Bondage,” 
Goris addéd another volume last week. 
Just as Europe. had best discard the 
“idealist” tag for America, Goris hopes 
America will revise its idea of Europe 
as a dying civilization of. cynics with 
little to contribute but ideological bugs. 
Europe, sad with experience, does not 
believe in the right to happiness,. but 
Europe knows Hitler could have. carted 
the Acropolis off to Berchtesgarden with- 


out destroying Socrates’s immortal words. . 


Europe, he concedes, could use a bit of 
our professional optimism, but we could 
with equal profit acquire some of the 


Europeans’ professional pessimism, or - 
_better, realism. (STRANGERS SHOULD Not 


Wuisper. By Jan-Albert Goris. 260 pages. 
L. B. Fischer. $2.75.) 


How to Handle Japan 


Now that the Big Three have pretty 
well answered the question of what to 
do with Germany, the United Nations 


_can go on to that other stumper, what 


to do with Japan. It will be a long time 
before there appears a better guide than 
Owen . Lattimore’s book, “Solution in 
Asia.” ; 
Since 1920 Lattimore, has looked at 
the Orient with a wise eye. As a business- 
man, journalist, researcher, field worker, 
and political adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, he has access to better than aver- 
age sources. | 
Take Away. the Factories: The Allies’ 
first problem is to decide what terms to 
impose upon a defeated Japan. Lattimore 
calls for permanent Eastern military bases 
manned by Americans, Russians, and Chi- 
nese. But he condemns any policy of in- 
dividual nations snatching territory from 
Japan.:Even more important is the under- 
standing that Japan can be kept from fu- 
ture aggressions only by what Lattimore 
calls. “industrial disarmament.” He does 
not »think this should be too difficult, 
for Japan lacks the raw material and 


technical knowledge which are Ger- 


many’s most dangerous assets... 


.., Tough-mindedly, .. the author, .wants 
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dm He is seen oftener now—that boy 

on his way home to his Southland to rest 

awhile or perhaps to stay. «x Always his eye 

brightens at first glimpse of something Southern. 

* . And often that “something”’ is a Delta Air Lines 

plane, with smiling stewardess at the door, waiting to 

shorten those last lingering miles which separate him from 
home. It seems fitting that a Delta plane should greet 

this returning boy. For it bespeaks the power and speed with 
which the South went to war to support its fighting sons. Its 
streamlined strength symbolizes the vigor of the new Southland— 
and the rich opportunities it offers to its young men. a The 
sincere friendliness and courteous service, which will fill every fleet- 
ing minute of this boy’s flight with Delta, are typical of the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the great Southland. For Delta has 
brought to the skyways the true spirit of the warm-hearted South 
while at the same time contributing importantly 

| to the South’s irresistible industrial progress. 


BELTh Of Lines. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH . .. GENERAL OFFICES: MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GAs. 
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“ity British Combine 


Lattimore would ring Japan with bases such as this one on a bales and Ras the Saminsied from lharvinge4 arms S fedaies 


Japan told today that after the war it 
must pay for all the damage its armies 
have caused. While rebuilding itself and 
resowing its own scorched earth, he 
would forbid it to manufacture automo- 
biles or airplanes, and he would have the 
United Nations see to it that not a single 
armament. or naval plant turns a wheel" 
within Japan’s borders. 


Control the Leaders: Japan’s future 
industrialization could be channeled 
toward rehabilitating the Pacific islands 
and supplying consumer goods in areas 
which are most in need. In this way Japan 
could be kept alive as a nation and at the 
same time be made to supply all Asia. 
The extent to which it would cooperate 
in that program would be the key to its 
Dremel” fitness to join the permanent 
world organization. 

As any student of Japan knows, the 
country was led into its suicidal war with 
the West not only by its military leaders 
but by its industrial Fascists. To split that 
coalition Lattimore would have the Zai- 
batsu—the few families who have so long 
dominated Japanese industry—placed un- 
der the control of a Ministry of Econom- 
ics, which for the next few years would 
be supervised by a commission appointed 
by the United Nations. 

Though this scheme may seem harsh, 
Lattimore points out that such a system 
would be the entering wedge for democ- 
racy in Japan. He says that only by rout- 
ing the Zaibatsu will the Japanese dispel 
the almost mythical loyalty to their em- 
peror which has kept the nation in mili- 
tary and economic chains for generations. 
For the emperor himself, Lattimore rec- 


ommends exile and: internment, prefer- 
ably in China. 
I breaking down industrial Fascism 


in Japan, he predicts, the United Nations . 


within a reasonable time establish 

a republic across the Pacific. . : 
The Dragon and the Bear: From 
Japan Lattimore turns to China. He makes 
this essential point: The United Nations 


must deal collectively, not individually, 


with China. He urges them to.encourage 
the Chinese Government to grant im- 
mediately a substantial part of the pro- 
gram of election, referendum, and recall 
projected by the great revolutionary lead- 
er, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

What of Russia in the Far East? Latti- 
more says that although the capitalistic 
countries undoubtedly will have the up- 
per hand after the war, the second most 
powerful setup will be the collectivist 
Soviet Union. In Asia, he adds, we prob- 
- will see how well the capitalist world 

the collectivist world can get along. 
(Sorat in Asta. By Owen Lattimore. 
214 pages. Atlantic Monthly Press-Little, 
Brown. $2.) 


Other New Books 


THE Mun e Mist. By Mary Renault. 
282 pages. Morrow. $2.50. The publish- 
ers describe this as a “modern novel of 
human - relationships.” If by that. they » 
mean that all the characters are confused 
and frustrated, they are right. Trouble is, 
much of the time the ‘author ‘herself 
seems to be just as confused as her char- 
acters. Thus, “The Middle Mist,” which 
starts out ‘as a penetrating arid’ sensitive . 


analysis of two sisters who ‘are victims 
of incompatible perent, ends up very 
misty indeed. 


THREE Wuo Loven. By Edita Morris. 


42 pages. Viking. $2. The talented au- 


_thor of these three stories is not as suc- 
cessful here as in her earlier short stories 
when she handled her themes more real- 
istically. For despite their beauty of style 
and imagery, ee eee on love of hu- 
manity are and unconvincing. 
The fo (and most realistic) of the col- 
lection is “Kullan,” which describes a 
young servant girl whose love was joyous- 
ly sensual. The other two, one about a 
beautiful idiot boy who regenerates an 
entire village with his simple warmth, the 
other dealing with a woman who had to 
learn personal love before she could fully 
express her essential goodness, have an 
emotional surcharge that in less expert 
hands might seem merely sentimental. 


THE Captain oF St. MARGARET'’s. By 
Ferenc Molnar. 176 pages. Duell Sloan 
& Pearce. $2.50. The new. novel by a 
veteran salesman of Old World charm 
recalls his journalistic days before the 
last war on St. Mar ret’s Island, in the 
Danube. His fans will find the champagne 
still flowing, the czardas ringing, and the 
people still painstakingly immoral. The 
hero, a self-styled captain of the Hussars, 
. is-only-one of a carefree and charmingly 
‘irrepressible collection’ of guests taking 
the.cure at the island’s zany sanitarium. 
‘Unabashedly high comedy, this avalanche 
of stuff that dreams are made of will 
amuse those who still consider the old 


days good, = * WI a HLA 














Composed by Dan Emmett as a “Walk-Around” tune for Bryant's Minstrel 
Show, DIXIE had its first performance in New York, in 1859. Thence 
it spread like wildfire over the South. Today DIXIE is more than just a 
sectional song. Thanks to a spirit and a vitality so typical of all America, 
it is almost a second National Anthem! Wurlitzer began bringing the joys of 
music into American homes three years before the birth of DIXIE. 
Today Wurlitzer factories are entirely devoted to war production. But 
Wurlitzer designers have already created a great new post-war line of 
The music of Wurlitzer pianos, accordions, . pianos, accordions and juke boxes, unrivalled for beauty, performance 
and juke boxes is heard ‘’ ‘round the f : 
world.’ Wurlitzer is America’s and value. They'll be ready for you very soon after victory. 
rors yn ote alla Ke .< Watch for them! The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
also America’s largest monu- 


ee ee oe 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
ivke boxes. 
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A man wants to give YOU— 


“eee sebiune 





SSSA 


a 13" MON Hsin '45! 


SISIIPITLNANN\NNS 


Think of all you could do this year with thirteen whole months 
at your disposal instead of twelve—what a long way that would 
go toward solving the problems of manpower shortage. 


That extra month literally can be 
made for you out of the minutes 
and hours that now get away from 
you day by day. 

It can be made by giving you 
better control of your time, by 
speeding work off your desk, by 
actually increasing your capacity 
while decreasing your burden. 


The Edison man in your city can 


tell you how the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER does all this—and 
prove it to you out of the experi- 
ence of other executives like your- 
self. 

That man wants to give you “a 
13th month in ’45”. You could use 
it—couldn’t you? Then why not 
see about getting it, sow. Just tear 
out the coupon below and have 
your secretary mail it today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Edi 


phone 








Thomas A} Edison, Inc., Dept.-B2-2, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the aew Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline 


business operation. 














“In Canada, matl this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street Wost, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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MOVIES 
Practically Nothing 


Paramount’s “Practically Yours” weighs 
in as a featherweight, but with Claudette 
Colbert and Fred MacMurray clowning 
expertly, this topical trivia comes off as 
pleasant escapist comedy. 

This time MacMurray is a Navy fighter 
pilot. Thinking he is making a suicide 
dive when he polishes off a Jap aircraft 
carrier, he radios his squadron pals that 
his last memory is of walking with Peggy 
in the park and rubbing her nose. Re- 











MacMurray loves to rub Piggy’s nose 


layed back to the civilian front and to 
the office where MacMurray used to 
work, this premature obituary is in- 
terpreted to mean that Peggy Martin 
(Claudette Colbert) is the girl with the 
receptive nose. 

en MacMurray returns a hero, he 
finds it increasingly awkward to explain 
that his last words referred not to Peggy, 
but to his dog, Piggy. For by this time, 
friends, relations, employers, and a sen- 
timental nation—civilians all grasping at 
emotional straws—see to it that nothing is 
too good for the hero’s nuptials. Not be- 
ing a cad, the pilot forgoes several blond 
civilian objectives until Miss Colbert be- 


.gins to look pretty good to him. In this 


much ado about almost nothing, credit 


~some of the film’s funnier moments to 


Mikhail Rasumny as an arty photograph- 
er who coaches the happy couple at their 
unhappiest. 


Stuffed Duck 


“Frisco Sal” is probably as gentle a 
“tough” film as Universal d have 
found for its cycle launching the young 
singing star, Susanna Foster, as a grown- 
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For the Ladies 
Princess Pipes 


$250 to $5 


One eertee 


Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $2.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . .. “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes”’. 


C. B. WEBER & CO. | 


Manufacturers of Fine Imported Briars 
138 CATOR AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, N. J. 
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up dramatic actress and an able deliverer 
of popular lyrics. 

Set on San Francisco’s fabulous and 
hard-living Barbary Coast of the 1890s, 
the story concerns itself with a New 
England choir singer, Sally Warren 
(Susanna Foster), and her search for 
a long-lost brother. The only clue is his 
fondness for duck stuffed with oranges. 
Tracking the dish to a Barbary Coast 
resort, The First Dollar, Sally becomes 
involved in the tangled affairs of two 
rival gamblers, Dude Perente (Turhan 
Bey), the cafe’s owner, whom she be- 
lieves has murdered her brother, and 
Rio Jordan (Alan Curtis), leader of a 
shake-down gang. 

It’s betraying no secrets to disclose 
that in the end everybody wins. Sally 
marries one fast operator and finds her 
missing brother is the other. The rivals 
establish sufficient rapport to run the 
West Coast as a happy closed corpora- 
tion. ; 


Sweet and Lovely Mayhem 


Although the movie adaptation of 
Raymond Chandler’s popular whodunit, 
“Farewell, My Lovely,” was produced, 
previewed, and even advertised under its 
original title, RKO-Radio chiefs had a 
sneaking suspicion that the ambiguous 
title plus Dick Powell in the leading role 
sounded like another screen musical. 

Some intensive spadework by Audience 
Research, Inc., an offshoot of the Gallup 
poll, confirmed this suspicion and, after 
a hurried huddle, the producers back- 
tracked with a new label, “Murder, My 
Sweet.” Perhaps both the pollers and the 
producers might have gone farther and 
done a little better but, under any other 
name, this brass-knuckled thriller would 





prove an absorbing and stimulating ex- 
ercise, comparing favorably with “Double 
Indemnity.” 


Murder Multiplied: Considering such 
occupational handicaps .as the Hays Of- 
fice and Hollywood’s reluctance to retail 
the lowdown on low life, the screen play 
is gratifyingly faithful to its source. The 
story begins when Marlowe (Dick Powell), 
a case-hardened private detective, is . 
picked up by the Los Angeles police on 
suspicion of murder. From then on the 
pattern of “Murder, My Sweet” is a flash- 
back in which the impecunious operative 
picks up two lucrative jobs in one day. 
The first is to locate the missing sweet- 
heart of a Neanderthal numbskull (Mike 
Mazurki) who lost track of her while 
he was in jail. The other finds him playing 
reluctant bodyguard to a gigolo who has 
an appointment with a blackmailer. 

Rampant is the word for mayhem in 
“Murder, My Sweet.” By the time Mar- 
lowe has matched murders with motives, 
he has been beaten, drugged, cajoled, and 
generally pushed around by a large num- 
ber of complicated folk including a 
frightened, gin-drinking slattern (Esther 
Howard), an unctuous psychologist (Otto 
Kruger), a doddering millionaire (Miles 
Mander), the rich man’s hard-boiled dar- 
ling (Claire Trevor), and his troubled 
daughter (Anne Shirley ) , 

“Murder, My Sweet” is a gaudy tale 
but a neat one. The film’s sets are realisti- 
cally back alley; the actors plausible in 
their psychopathic variations. Several 


times before this Dick Powell has tried 
to break with his June-mooning on the 
screen. Judging from his current version 
of a hard guy in a tough’ spot, Powell, if 
he doesn’t want to, will never have to sing 
for a sound track again. 


Powell goes hard-boiled with Shirley in “Murder, My Sweet” 




















LABOR GIVES INDUSTRY 


MORE PER DOLLAR OF WAGES 


IN NEW YORK STATE 





In Each of the Ten Leading Industries New York Is Either 
First or Second in the Value Added Per Dollar of Wages Paid. 


@ As a businessman you know that when you 
buy anything you consider not only what you 


‘ pay—but what you get. 


Impartial statistics show that labor in New 
York State gives industry more for its money. 

There’s a reason for this. 124% of the skilled 
workers of the nation are in New York State. 
Here is a vast pool of diversified skills. 

Good schools, good transportation, excellent 
living conditions and a wide and steady market 
for highly skilled craftsmen have brought these 
workers together in New York State. 


Labor is Mature 


What is more; in New York State labor is mas. 
ture and stable. It has learned the value of co- . 


operating with management. In a recent poll of 
New York State manufacturers, 92% attested 
their approval of this spirit of cooperation. Per- 
Seennee Ok nese heupe.toeh, can bo: Sirioes ae 
been infinitesimally small. 


~ 





How We Can Help 
It is part of the function of the New York State 


Department of Commerce’to help industry lo- 


cate the man power it requires. If you are search- 
ing for a particular kind of skill, we should wel- 
come hearing from you. 


Furthermore, we can assist you on plant lo- 
cations; get you a preview of taxes for a new 
enterprise; give technical service on new ma- 
terials and new products; and help promote 
opportunities in foreign trade. 


Accept This Informative Book ' 
The services we can render are fully de- 
scribed in our book ‘“‘New York Means 
Business.”’ In it businessmen tell in their 
own words their experience with laWor, 
transportation, markets and other factors 
ef doing business in New York. Send for 
your copy on your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ROOM 431, 112 STATE ST., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 























« “Look, Whitey, everyone wants 
Blackie” to get into our act.” 


jiley > “Oh, well, Blackie—that’s been 
WW going on for years!” . 


For generations, ever since this 


famous blend was created, other 


Scotches have come and gone —. 


but BLACK & WHITE has stayed 
onas the star performer. One word 


sums up the reason— Character! 











"BLACK e WHITE” 


* BLENDED SCOTCH WHisKy « 86.8 PROOF rg 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. = * SOLE DisTRIBUTORS ° 








But No Pruneface — 


Overseas GI's. want Dick Tracy; and 
theyll get him soon—on records. Last 
week, the Armed Forces Radio Service 
answered a deluge of requests by record- 
ing a full hour of the comic-strip detec- 
tive’s a for Command Perform- 
ance—the program designed expressly for 
GI listening pleasure. Even Tracy couldn't 
have pontuived a better cast: Bing Crosby 
as the hero; Bob Hope, Flattop; Frank 
Sinatra, Shaky; Dinah Shore, Tess True- 
heart; Frank Morgan, Vitamin Flintheart; 
Judy Garland, Snowflake; Jimmy Duv- 
rante, Mole; the Andrews Sisters, the 
Summer Sisters; Cass Daley, Gravel Ger- 
tie; and Jerry Colonna, chief of police. 


Twirling Dervish 

With his smooth hair and clipped 
austache, Martin Block still looks like 
the haberdashery salesman he used to be. 
But today he is radio’s No. 1 pitchman 
and the busiest man in the business—at 
least between 7 and 7:30 p.m., EWT, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
Then he is strategically involved in the 
production and airing of two network 
shows, Supper Club, NBC, Monday-Fri- 
day, 7-7:15 p.m., EWT; and Music That 
Satisfies, CBS, Tuesday-Thursday, 7:15- 


. 7:30 p.m., EWT, as well as his own brain- 


child, Make-Believe Ballroom, on_ the 
New York station WNEW (Monday-Sat- 
urday, 5:35-7:30 p.m., EWT), an opera- 
tion that earns him in the neighborhood 
of . $325,000 a year. The two network 
shows are sponsored by Chesterfield, 
whose faith in Block’s sales talk is so 
great it lets him write wey word of its 
radio commercials. 


Little Man You've Had . . . Block ar- 
rives at his office on Madison Avenue in 
New York around 9:30 a.m., plants him- 
self at a microphone, and launches the 
Ballroom’s morning session (10-11:30 
a.m., EWT). As he has for ten years, 
Block ° alternately “introduces” his re- 
corded stars and in equally soothing, 


~ blandishing. tones hawks ‘the wares of 


more than a score of sponsors. He never 
uses a script. Block can—and frequently 


' does—do this show while attending to a 
‘dozen other matters. Midafternoons he 


on at NBC rehearsing the Supper 
b, for which he is the same dulcet- 
voiced master of ceremonies. 

Real work begins at 4:45, when he 
settles himself into an ex-broom closet 
just outside studio 6-A at NBC. Con- 
verted for him into a minute but com- 

plete studio, the closet is the focal point 
of his nighttime operations. Into it are 
crowded a cot, control board, two turn- 
tables, a record cabinet, an ‘overstuffed 
chair for guests, Block’s chair in front of 


'. as Swinging mike. and chair table, .two 


‘auxiliary mi “two telephones 


ene or geen omen 
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Newsweek 
Block: Man with the crowded hours 


office and thence the outside world), a 
talk-back mike to the NBC control room, 
and a gadget that brings in either his 
CBS or WNEW show at the flick of a 
switch. There is still room for an engi- 
neer, a record turner, a general assistant, 


Block, and the inevitable guest or two. 


..- A Busy Day. Here is his schedule: 

4:45—Start rehearsing the CBS show 
Music That Satisfies by telephone from 
closet studio. (Block is the owner and 
producer of the show.) 

5:35—Start evening program of Make- 
Believe Ballroom. While records are play- 
‘ing between announcements keep an ear 
on Music That Satisfies rehearsal. Talk 
with NBC script girl on any last changes 
in Supper Club routine. : 

6:50—Put on coat, run 60 feet to studio 
6-A, welcome Supper Club radio audi- 
ence, introduce warm-up act. - 

6:53—Back to closet for another record 
announcement on Make-Believe Ball- 
room. 

6:57—Back to 6-A to put Supper Club 
on air. 

7:14:30—Finish Supper Club, dash 
back to closet, breathlessly ad-lib another 
Make-Believe Ballroom commercial. 

7:15:30—Flip switch to hear openin 
of Music That Satisfies. For the next fif- 
teen minutes switch between Make-Be- 
lieve Ballroom and Music That Satisfies. 

7:29:30—~Both shows go off the air. 

In his spare time, Block operates a 
thriving music-publishing business, keeps 
up on the latest in night-club acts, and 
dance bands, and raises a family of two 
young Blocks. He has a good thing—if 
his nerves don’t crack. On the Billboard 
poll of radio editors out last week, the 
Supper Club ranked first among fifteen- 
minute shows, Music That Satisfies third. 
In second place was Walter Winchell. 


Bri Kost 


don tmake «sche 
building No sata a revered edu- 


cator. Likewise . 


\ superior are, like an able grad- 
uate, is the result of long and 
patient development in which 
hKoowledyge, skill and under- 
standing torm the raw material 


iwenae) aan trorshed product 


LEE of Conshohocken, Iike a 
successtul schoolmaster, takes 
pride in its achrevement of pro- 
ducing LER Deluxe ares, ready 
to travel sately and economically 
vsoot the world. WE ARE 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE flousholochn 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 











How Simoniz 
saves car's 
after Victory 
Trade-in Valve 


“aS 
es 


The hard weatherproof 
c 
pu Simoniz provides 
never lets injurious ele- 
ments get at or damage 
the finish so oS to depre- 
ciate o cor’s valve. 


eof sparkling pro- 


Simoniz . . . and it will 
Sparkle like New again 


It’s easy now to Simoniz a car. You'll enjoy 
doing it yourself. All you need is Simoniz. 


and Simoniz Kleener. In no time: at all 
they'll have your car glistening beautifully. 
And it’s lasting beauty! More important 
still... Simoniz protects and preserves the 
finish. Yes, it assures you a lof better trade- 
in allowance when victory comes. in the 
meantime, you'll get more pride out of 
driving because your car stays bright and 
beautiful. So Simoniz now. The sooner you 
do it the better. ee 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO (16), LL. 


Recognized for over thirty years as authorities 
on the core ond preservation of fine finishes. 
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On the Moon Side 


In a rocky aerie on the coast of Wash- 
ington 90 miles from Seattle lives a her- 
mit-artist, Morris Graves. He was in New 
York once, in 1939, when he worked as a 
dishwasher; then he hitchhiked back to 
the West Coast and.has never returned. 
But in 1942 his paintings came to. Man- 
hattan, and the young artist was an over- 
night sensation. << ae 

i Nineteen ‘paintings displayed* at™ the 
Museum of Modem Art and 26 others 
were sold—eleven: to thé museum itself 
and others to its staff. Graves then began. 


Crow and Moon “released” by Graves 


a. series of annual one-man shows at the 

Willard. Gallery which built up to a com- 

plete sell-out last year. Paintings sold re- 

cently—to the Whitney and Albright: Mu- 

seums—are not in the current show, but 

already it boasts six red, stars. Few per- 
sons buy only one Graves. The movie 

actor Charles Laughton, for example, last 

summer bought seven, all of which hang 

in his bedroom. 

Graves puts the wild nature which sur- 
rounds him into temperas as delicate as 
the Chinese paper on which he paints. 
In the present show for the first time he 
has pasted some of his larger papers onto 
cotton canvas to make Japanese kake- 
monos, which can be rolled up when 
not on display. The most hauntingly 
lovely of them is “Joyous Young Pine,” 
painted in shimmering layers of red on 


‘red, with the edges of the symmetrical 


tree flecked in blue, green, orange, and 
white. 


Reaching Rocks: Among the framed 
paintings is probably one of the sparsest 
ever, “Surf Sounds,” .a few angular black 
lines and a few jiggling white lines on a 
gray background (James P. Warburg, the 
New York banker, has bought it). Typical 
of Graves’s bird paintings is “Wounded 
Scoter,” with beak parted .in pain and 
flamboyant red feathers against a somber 
brown background. Graves has recently 
become interested in painting rocks, of 
which he says: “Even rocks reach for 
the moon; that’s why they are heavy on , 





Warner “Vari-Load’ Electric Brakes are Safer! 


DAY, America is depending on motor transportation as never before. Every load 

of war materials and equipment carried by big trailer outfits must get through — 

and on time! Delays due to accidents caused by ineffective brakes must be prevented 
— there should te no compromise with safety! 


is significant that 80% of all. power-brake equipped trailing vehides 
pani Gece ce Gas wns "Ent Wonks Baik 
_ Brakes. So take a tip from Uncle Sam — protect your drivers, your 
cargoes, and your.trailer outfits — give them the EXTRA SAFETY of 
Controlled Braking Power — exclusive feature of Warner “Vari-Load” 
ELECTRIC Brakes. No matter what the weather, the driver can pre-set - 
any and all brakes to fit BOTH lhoad conditions and road conditions — 
a sy oa cn eieD 
when the going is slippery, and avoiding costly tie-ups due to damaged equipment. 
On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes — world- Only a few flexible wires. 


famous for safety, licity, and trouble-free Nothing to freeze or chatter — 20 
safety, simplicity, an dependatie, efficient, performance. 0 complied nates 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. co. e BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Boston Cleveland (Gi atiaeneye) 


Minneapolis New York 


Gun Ylabtes 


Precision ground, te exacting 
optical standards, achieving 
selective absorption of harmfual 
dlare without sacrifice of visual 
acuity. Fron $12.50 to $32.50. 
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4 product of American Spectacto Co., ine., N.Y. 
Manufectarers of eptical spacialiics since 1872 


Because we are privileged to supply the armed 
forces there are fewer available for you. 


CANADIAN WHISKEY 


Quperted by UNITED OISTELLERs 
(oF AMERICA) LTD., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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the moon side (one day we will become 
aware of the sun).” 

Graves, who is 6 feet 2, has a sensi- 
tive, pleasant face and often wears a 
beard down to the middle of his chest. 
He was born in Fox Valley, Ore., 34 years 
ago. But since the age of 1 he has lived 
in or near Seattle. He always intended to 
become a painter, but attended neither 
college nor art school. Instead, after leav- 
ing high school he hitch-hiked about the 
country, picking crops. He also worked 
his way on tramp steamers to the Virgin 
Islands and Japan. 

Finally back home, Graves settled down 
in the little Puget Sound town of La 
Conner, whose -people considered him 
rather mad. The house he lived in was 
doorless and partly burned; he drilled a 
hole in the living-room floor where he 
swept the trash. On the ceiling he paint- 
ed a huge, realistic eye. His pets were a 
penful of crows (he often paints moon- 
struck crows), two little terriers, and a 
Siamese cat—all named Edith. He worked 
summers in a local pea cannery and occa- 
sionally at the Seattle Museum of Art. 
But he said he couldn’t stay long in Se- 
attle; “the vibrations were wrong there.” 


Home on a Range: Graves always 
wanted his own home, and when his 
paintings finally began to sell he bought 
5 acres of the rocky coastal land which 
once was mountain range.. On a high 
point of this windy, wild stretch he calls 
“The Rock” he built a low, shedlike house, 
stained it black, and gave it a dull red 
trim. From one window he overlooks a 


Seeing Themselves: Here are Picas- 
so and Dali as they might paint them- 
selves: Harry Sternberg’s superb satires 
in silk-screen print, shown with twefve 
others at the A.C.A. Gallery, New York... 
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_ peaceful, Chinese-like valley with a lake, 


and from another a churning sea of. pines. 
The interior is cluttered with peculiarly 
shaped driftwood and rocks which Graves 
icked up on excursions in his ancient 
Model A truck. With the truck he also 
brings water from a service ‘station 2 
miles away and visits junk shops where 
he buys. Oriental objects to place in 
niches among the rocks. His only com- 
panions are. another Edith, a dachshund, 
and her family, and some guinea hens 
and Chinese pheasants caged in the pines. 
Although he is a prolific artist, Graves 
has his dry spells, too. Recently he wrote 
his dealer: “I long for the day when these 
craggy hills and wind-concentrated, trees 
will be quickened again into possession 
and released as painting.” 


Picasso to the Front 


Now it is Lt. Pablo Picasso. The 63- 
year-old Spanish-born artist, whose Span- 
ish civil-war mural, “Guernica,” is one of 
the most tragic paintings of all time, is 
going to war for his adopted France. But 
he will carry a brush instead of a gun. 
Commandant Georges Meyer, press di- 
rector of the Ministry of War, recently 


decided that some dozen artists already~ 


at the front weren't good enough. He is- 
sued invitations almost in conscription 
form to Picasso and. three other artists 
well known in France but not in this 
country: Daragnés, Fautrier, and Simian. 
They are to visit the front for two weeks 
to form impressions of modern warfare, 
and then paint whatever they wish. 




















Colten Photos 
. .. There is Picasso’s typical red rooster 
(perched on his lap) and his combi- 
nation profile-front-view face. Dali's 
ever present crutch is unflatteringly 
holding up his soft canvas. 
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Sthere's Been ; Big Change 


* Yesterday’s picks and shovels have given way to modern 
earth-moving giants. Yesterday’s conventional tapered roller 
bearings have bowed to Tyson—the bearings with 30% more 
load-carrying rollers around the raceway. 


More rollers mean extra capacity . . . longer bearing life 
. +more dependable performance on every heavy-duty job. 


Today, this rugged Tyson “‘All-Rolls” bearing is proving 
its superiority in industry, transportation and agriculture. Use 
Tyson. You'll go farther. 


Oa TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 
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TODAYS EHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 
*k BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 











Rain, sleet, snow, or water-vapor can- 

not a to om em S this 

use ig box is 

with a case liner made of 

(O-OX-IDized Wrapper and each 

unit in the case is  weauae with 
NO-OX-ID com; 

NO-OX-ID, saat rust pre- 
ventive, and NO-OX- Dized Wrap- 
per, which incorporates the same rust 
inhibitive chemicals, work together 
to form a shipping i 
stands all corrosive elements on land 
-. in the air... at sea 

Write for details about NO-OX-ID 
for protection of your domestic and 
foreign shipments and about its service 
asa rust and corrosion pre- 
ventive on metal parts and structures 
or equipment in long time storage. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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What Capitalism Learned at Yalta 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Three little words, “reparations 
in kind,” in the Yalta agreement may 
mean more in the future economic and 
political life of Europe than all the rest 
of the document. For they mean that 
two capitalistic leaders sat at the feet of 


Schoolmaster Stalin and learned a pro- . 


found lesson. The institutions of inter- 
national capitalism are unsuitable to 
enforcing on Germany the judgment 
which the moral sense of the Allied 
nations requires. Stalin’s method does 
promise the fulfillment of that judg- 
ment. Roosevelt and Churchill were 
sufficiently realistic to see this and to 
agree. 

We shall be deluding ourselves if 
we spend our indignation in bewailing 
this as a victory for Russia. The Yalta 
meeting should not be regarded as an 
arena where - Allies contended with 
one another. Rather, it was a place 
where unity might be cemented and 
where each might profit by learning 
from the other. The Russians have a 
lot to teach us about reparations. And 
the memory of our mistakes in the 
years from 1918 to 1933 should ham- 
mer the lesson home. 


Why reparations “in’ kind”? Why 
not in cash? 

The answers to these questions will 
take some explaining, and this column 
and two or three subsequent ones will 
be devoted to the subject. 

It has been clear for a long time 
that Soviet Russia was determined to 
have no part in a reparations program 
on the old pattern. Eighteen months 
ago, I commented in this column on a 
speech made by Eugene Varga, head 
of the World Economic Institute in 
Moscow, in which a full explanation 
was made of the Russian idea of repa- 
rations in kind. Dr. Varga said that 
since Germany had inflicted heavier 
damages on Russia than on any other 
country, his country would claim repa- 
rations commensurate in amount and 
in nature. This, he suggested, would 
be the delivery of machines, livestock 
and other materials and, what.is more 
important, labor performed in Russia 
by Germans. This, I pointed out, was 
in harmony with the principle of 
Soviet economics in which wealth is 
measured in labor. Stalin, I suggested, 
would offer ie ple with the power- 


ful tions in 
money vraid ne La work’ ek Gene ta 
parently, Stalin did se and ‘convinced 


is fellow conferees. It was also ap- 


parent then that he could not enforce 
such reparations alone. He has now 
made that point, too, and the job will 
be a joint one. 

My piece drew for NEwSwEEK the 
distinction: of an outburst in Hitler’s 
paper, the Vélkischer Beobacher, which 
erroneously identified me as a British 
economist. 

Since then, Russia has imposed 
reparations in kind on Finland, Ru- 
mania and Hungary without the pro- 
vision for enforced labor. Another 
interesting feature appears in the 
“armistices” these countries signed. It 
is the principle that reparations should, 
while heavy, be paid over a term of 
only a few years. The shrewdness of 
this has been repeatedly shown by 
history. Reparations are easier to col- 
lect in the years immediately after a 
war. Resistance grows with the years 
when the end_of the burden is not in 
sight. A new generation grows up 
which quite properly rebels against 
paying for the sins of its fathers. The 


_Varga proposal made ten years the 


limit for payments in manpower. 
Finally, it is not without significance 
that the Yalta agreement specified 
that the reparations commission “will 
work in Moscow.” 


Eugene Varga, who is apparent- 
ly an important factor in the author- 
ship of “reparations in kind,” has for 
many years been a significant figure in 
Soviet affairs. Some 30-odd years ago, 
he was a resident of Hungary, where 
he was a university lecturer. He next 
appeared as a revolutionary colleague 
of Lenin. When Germany decided to 
accelerate the Russian revolution, the 
device used was a so-called sealed rail- 
way carriage. (Actually it was not 
sealed.) Varga joined Lenin, Zino- 
vieff, Radek, Lunacharsky and others 
who made that historic journey. 

Varga’s survival over all these years 
during which so many of the original 
Bolsheviks have been liquidated is evi- 
dence not only of his loyalty to the 
fortunes of Stalin, but of his usefulness 
to the government. During the fateful 
years of the ’20s, he spent a long time 
in the Russian Embassy in Berlin, 
where his opportunity to view the 
reparations farce of those years was 
unsurpassed. 

Some of the factors which made it 
futile to collect reparations at that 
time I shall outline on this page next 
week. 
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It’s a high tribute to Old Charter that 
le putiton their preferred 
her wait for the best— 
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Ever see a forest ) 
through a Chemist's glasses ? 





What do you see when you look at a forest? Just a breath- 
takingly beautiful sight? Or do you see all that the chemist 
sees here? 


Do you see strong and versatile plastics in a hundred 
colors for a thousand uses? Do you see amazing new 
weather-proofed plywood for tomorrow’s better homes. . . 
laminated beams and arches stronger than the mightiest 
solid timber, made possible through better adhesives? Do 
you see soft negligees of man-made silk . . . great quantities 
of smokeless powder . . . rolls of newsprint for your morn- 
ing paper... reels of movie film for home entertainment? 





All these and many more items of beauty, strength and 
utility the chemist makes from wood, holding out brighter 
hopes for a better future. 


In the new life ahead for all of us, Monsanto Chemistry 
even now is playing a leading part, making possible new 
comforts and higher standards 
of living, better health and more 
happiness through serving in- 
dustry which serves mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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